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can surely find missionary work in this line among 
the thirsty horses and dogs of your acquaintance. 
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— | It would be small honor to the memory of Robert | 
| Raikes if those who celebrate the centenary of his | 
work contented themselves with what had already | 
| been accomplished in the line of his endeavor. | 
a7 What is to be done in the next century is a more 
bi _ important question than what has been done in that 
| which now closes. As an English speaker has said : 

oa | “Te Deums for what the illustrious man of Glouces- 
a9| ter and his successors have accomplished for our 
*» |country and the world will lack their appropriate 
Fork CHILDREN aT HoME: crown, unless they are fruitful in increased impetus 
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B. CLAY SRMMGPLE, Bites. No phrase is more commonly and wretchedly 
abused than—* the laws of nature.” A law strictly 
means “a rule of order established by authority ;” 
it is that which “is commanded by one who has a 

right to require obedience.” The term “law,” 


OS Laas es aera ’ —— | therefore, not only presupposes a lawgiver, but it 
Copies of the Concert Exercise on The Creation, | presupposes his specific publishing or declaring of 


~ orerten Hy opp gal iy ig be obtained, | the rule in question. Hence it is only by an accom- 
of i Ym — vy undred, from the publisher | yodation of language that we speak of the “law of 
© Sunday School 11mes. gravitation,” the “law of attraction,” the “law of 


repulsion.” The existence of such laws is merely 
inferred from certain observed facts. There is no 
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For a few weeks the homiletical articles on the 
lessons, by the Rev. Dr. Charles S. Robinson, will be | 





intermitted. They will be resumed, for the fourth | 
quarter of the year, after his return from Europe. | 
Meanwhile other articles from different sources will 
take their place. | 





There is one form of Christian service which we 
may well endeavor to perform literally, as well as 
figuratively, during these hot summer months,—and 
that is the giving of the “cup of cold water” to 
those who need it. Nor ought we to wait to be asked; 
nobody is churlish enough to refuse it then, but not 
all good Christian people, by aby means, are quick 
enough to see when they ought to proffer it unasked. | 
If you have no chance to give a refreshing drink to | 
men in @ street procession, to wayfarers on the road, | 







ordinary processes of nature! “The course of nature, | 


to laborers in the field, or to children at play, you | expression of the will of a superior,—the superior, 


record of the law’s enactment to appeal to. What 
folly, therefore, to speak of any of these “laws” as 
standing in the way of a specific written promise of 
God that he will answer prayer in spite of the 





truly and properly speaking, is nothing else but the | 
will of God producing certain effects in a continued, | 
regular, constant, and uniform manner, — which | 
course or manner of acting, being in every movement | 
perfectly arbitrary, is as easy to be altered at any | 
time as to be preserved.” Even such an unbeliever 
as John Stuart Mill admits all this when he says: 
“The expression ‘law of nature’ is generally em- 
ployed by scientific men with a sort of tacit reference | 
to the original sense of the word ‘law,’ namely, the 
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in this instance, being the Ruler of the universe.” 
Yet there are “laws of nature ””—laws concerning 
the natural world, recorded in the divine Ruler’s 
statute-book. .Those laws stand sure, and there is a 
comfort in resting on their declarations, in many a 
time of anxiety or floubt. Good Dr. Hawes, of 
Hartford, came into the infant class of the “ Old 
Centre Church ” Sunday-school, one Sunday morn- 
ing in springtime, many years ago. “ Chil- 
dren,” he asked, “ what season of the year is this?” 
“Spring,” was the quick reply. “ What was the 
season before this?” “ Winter.” “ What season will 
come next?” “Summer.” “Hold on,” said the 
Doctor. “How do you know that? How do you 
know that the next season won’t be winter again? 
How do you know that summer will ever come 
again?” There was a pause for the little ones to 
think. Then young Henry Camp—afterwards known 
as Major Camp, “ the Knightly Soldier’—spoke up 
in child-like reverence and trust: “ Because, sir, 
God has said, ‘ While the earth remaineth, seedtime 
and harvest, and cold and heat, and summer and 
winter, and day and night, shall not cease.” That 
child knew the difference between a “ /aw-of nature” 
and an inference from observed facts in nature. 
“ Whosoever, therefore, shall humble himself as this 
little child ”—in dealing with God’s facts and laws 
in the universe of nature and of grace—“ the same is 
greatest in the kingdom of heaven.” And he who 
talks in any other way than this as to “the laws of 
nature ” interfering with the promises of God, does 
not understand what he is talking about. 


ASSOCIATIONS OF SCENERY. 


It is a grateful service to all lovers of the beauti- 
ful in nature, and to all who feel and prize the 
hallowed associations of natural scenery, which has 
been rendered by our poet laureate of the heart, in 
his gathering from every source the choicest “ Poems 
of Places”—the wide world over. But there are 
poems of places which could never be gathered in a 
volume; for they were never written; and these 
poems are dearer to the hearts which read them, but 
which cannot give them expression, than are any 
poems, which have shaped themselves in words; for 

“ Thought is deeper than all speech ; 
Feeling deeper than all thought.” 
The poetic spirit is that spirit which invests the 
things of nature with the emotions of the human 
heart; which looks down through that which is seen 
into that which is thought and felt : 

“ And as imagination bodies forth 

The form of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name.”’ 


But there are many who have the poet’s soul who 
lack the poet’s pen; and to them it is that the truest 
poems of places are the unwritten associations of the 
scenery upon which they look. 

It is true that there are associations of scenery 
which grow out of the lessons of history ; and that 
just in proportion as the man of poetic soul is 
informed in these lessons is the scenery about him 
transfused with their glory and imbued with their 
inspirations. The arid wastes of desolated Egypt 


have fullest meaning to him who reads in the mighty 
monuments which tower above those wastes the story 
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history— 





of the Pharaohs and the shepherd kings; of the 
priests of Isis and Osiris ; 
“Of high Sesostris, and that southern beam, 
That laughing queen that caught the world’s great hands ;” 
of all the legendary rulers of the land of Mizraim 
from Menes to the Ptolemies ; 

“ Till back upon his awestruck soul 

A thousand ages seem to roll.” 

The fields of Marathon and of Marston Moor and of 
Waterloo have a meaning ‘in the light of their his- 
tory which makes the scenery about them vocal with 
the praise of noble deeds. And who could look upon 
the scenery of Palestine but in the glow of its sacred 


“Those holy fields 

Over whose acres walked those blessed feet, 

Which eighteen hundred years ago were nailed, 

For our advantage, on the bitter cross” ? 
Nor is it alone in the great events of the ages that 
local scenery has acquired its more precious historjc 
associations. 
own new country which hay® not some neighbor- 
hood tradition to illumine them, or which have not 
been brightened or shaded by the pen of a well- 
known writer. This it is which gives an added value 
to the “ Poems of Places,” the “ Nooks and Corners 
of the New England Coast,” “Across the Conti- 
nent,” “The Great South,” and the various hand- 
books of travel, which have clustered the historic, 
the legendary, and the other poetic associations of 
different American localities, He indeed is poorly 
fitted for the truest enjoyments of summer travel 
who is unfamiliar with those records of facts and 
fancies which combine to irradiate the scenery of his 
route and of his resting-places. 

But history is never so dear to us as memory. No 
associations with those of whom we know only in 
story can so sanctify and vocalize our surroundings 
as do the recollections of our own former days of 
joy or sadness in that locality, and of our fellowship 
there with those whom we loved, and from whom we 
are now separated. It is because that strip of low 
sandy beach just over the bay yonder, with the vast 
ocean stretching beyond it, was in the line of our 
childhood’s vision, as we looked toward the rising 
sun morning after morning, that its every glistening 
atom has now a separate story for us on our occa- 
sional return to its neighborhood. It is for what we 
remember out of the past rather than for what we 
see in the present, that there is such a halo of pre- 
ciousness around the revisited homestead :— 

“The orchard, the meadow, the deep tangled wildwood ; 
And every loved spot which our infancy knew.” 
Nor is it from childhood only that there come 
memories which pervade the surrounding scenery 
with hallowed associations. 
“ The spot where love’s first links were wound, 
That ne’er are riven, 
Is hallowed down to earth’s profound, 
And up to heaven!” 
And no sorrow’s shade can wholly shut out light from 
the place where our joys were multiplied by being 
shared. 
* All along the valley, wheré thy waters flow, 

I walked with one I loved two and thirty years ago. 

All along the valley, while I walked to-day, 

The two and thirty years were a mist that rolls away ; 

For all along the valley, down thy rocky bed 

Thy living voice to me was as the voice of the dead ; 

And all along the valley, by rock and cave and tree, 

The voice of the dead was a living voice to me.” 

That sail upon the river; that opening in the 
woods ; that pathway under the cliffs; that sweep of 
mountain landscape in its ever-changing light and 
shade; that brook-side walk ; that moss-hung and 
fern-carpeted grotto; that elm-studded meadow, — 
how refulgent is each with the light of other days ; 
how each recalls presences and voices there which 
we remember with gladness. 
“Tn spots like this it is, we prize 

Our memory ; feel thatshe hath eyes.” , 

There are associated memories in the scenery of 
places we have never visited before. The likeness to 
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There are few places even here in our 
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other scenery calls up the kindred recollections of 
those localities. These mountains are so like those 
we used to sit and watch under the drifting clouds. 
That is almost the same meadow view which stretched 
away from our home window. It was on just sucha 
shore as this that we looked out upon the ocean with 
a never-to-be-forgotten companion. 


“ Break, break, break, 
At the foot of thy crags, O sea! 
But the tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me.” 


And if nothing else is familiar, the sky above us is 
the same as always. That sunset in its gorgeousness 
seems the very one that our happy party looked at 
together so long ago, when we helped each other to 
its enjoyment. And that full moon, with its fleeting 
silver clouds, lights us back to the summer nights we 
passed with a friend who was dearer far than life, as 
we lay together on the open field looking up into the 
blue sky and talking of to-morrow’s hopes and fears. 


Even the crowded city has this bit of scenery, with | 


its varied and yet unvarying associations. 
“O blue sky! it mindeth me 
Of places where I used to see 
Its vast unbroken circle, thrown 
From the far pale-peaked hill 
Out to the last verge of ocean— 
As by God’s arm it were done 
Then for the first time; with the emotion 
Of that first impulse on it still.” 

But, after all, the best associations of natural scenery 
are the associations of truth; the associations not of 
history nor of memory merely, but of truth—of 
immutable truth that takes hold of the past, the 
present, and the future. There is truth pictured 
in all nature; even in the commonest phases of 
nature. Good Dr. Bushnell writing to a daughter 
away from home, in an unattractive region, for 
a winter’s visit, urged her to invest the common 
things about her with the associations of truth. 
“Learn how,” he said, “to extort enjoyments and 
pleasures out of common-places. You have to put 
on all your screws of pressure, and make the meagre 
things give out their riches ;—on the weather, just 
as various and lively in a dull country as.anywhere, 
whistling to keep its courage up; on the trees, strip- 
ping naked and stiffening their muscle to fight the 
winter out; on the stumps of the’stumpy fields,— 
good symbols of written history, hiding its roots, 
and dead and gone as to its tops; on the river mean- 
dering most where it has the dullest motion,—just as 
lazy people go farthest because they are going 
nowhere; . . . on the chickens, pecking their food 
with thesame tool they fight with, just as silly mankind 
bipeds make their purveyings and economies the 
same thing as the great fight of life; on the pigs’ 
tails, spiraling in the curl always one way,—showing 
one more evidence of the uniformity of law; or, if 
they have been cut off, how the lines of beauty once 
gone can never be restored. . . . Stir up, touch off, 
dramatize,,and make alive everything, The very 
poverty of your rights and conditions will thus 
become your riches. There is even a landscape in a 
quagmire, if only we had eyes to see it. And it is a 
great thing to have eyes! A winter spent in getting 
eyes will be worth more than all the hundred eyes 
of Argus filled gratis with pretty sights.” If there 
are associations of truth in the winter scenery of a 
farm-yard and a quagmire, who shall fail to find the 
associations of truth in his resting-place at the sea- 
side or in the country, this midsummer? Such 
observing it is which 

“ Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 

Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 

The truest poetry in the observing and investing 

of nature is that poetry which 


“Looks through nature up to nature’s God.” 
This was the first poetry of the race, which showed 
us how— 
“The morning stars sang together, 
And all the sons of God shouted for joy.” 


This it was which caused the psalmist to sing :— 
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“The heavens declare the glory of God, 

And the firmament shewetf his handy work;” 
“When I consider thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, 
The moon and the stars, which thou hast ordained ; 
What is man, that thou art mindful of him? 
And the son of man that thou visitest him?” 


“The earth is the Lord’s and the fullness thereof ; 
The world, and they that dwell therein.” 


“His foundation is in the holy mountains.” 


“Tn his hand are the deep places of the earth : 
The strength of the hills is his also. 
The sea is his and he made it, 
And his hands formed the dry land.”— 


“From a lofty Alpine summit look down upon the land. 
It lies there like a volume all written by God’s hand; 
The mountains are the letters: as leaves the fields 

unroll : 
Saint Gothard is only an asterisk in this gigantic 
scroll.” 

| The mountains uplift the thoughts toward God. The 

sea gives a suggestion of his infinity. “The sky 

is distant, but the sea is near. We can walk down 
to the shore and lay our hands upon its waters; and 
when we do so, we feel as if we touched the feet of 

Jehovah ; as if we saw the very fields of immensity 

and eternity, and held within our grasp the lines that 

bind us to another life.” 

There are associations of God’s presence with every 
phase of natural scenery; and he who looks at 
mountain, or forest, or ocean, or plain, without 
recognizing, and rejoicing over, those associations, 
lacks the true poet’s soul and the true poet’s eye. On 
the contrary, he who notes and heeds them finds 
comfort in them everywhere. 

‘“* Listen alone beside the sea, 
Listen among the woods ; 
Those voices of twin solitudes 
Shall have one sound alike to thee. 
Hark where the murmurs of thronged men 
Surge and sink back, and surge again,— ~ 
Still the one voice of wave and tree.” 








THE CHRISTIANITY OF EVERY-DAY 
SPEECH. | 


Those who have undertaken to lead Christian lives, 
and who are known to the world as having made 
confession of duties and obligations of high and 
unchanging character, are in constant danger of 
permitting themselves to forget the true nature of 
their obligations, and of being more or less influenced 
by the purposes and the sentiments of those who are 
not Christians at all. He who would constantly 
rise higher in the performance of Christian duty, 
must constantly struggle so to rise; for in the 
Christian life there is rightly no such thing as stag- 
nation or subsidence. When we are not positively 
and aggressively seeking to do right, and to be 
worthy of the Name we have named, we may be 
sure that our non-action will result in a practical 
acceptance of principles of thought and life which 
have been framed by the enemies of true religion. 
In our work and our play, our thought and our 
speech, and all ‘the conduct of our daily lives, it 
cannot be doubted that when we cease to shape our 
doings in obedience to our sense of what is right and 
wrong in the Christian sense, we fall at once to the 
level of those whose principles of living are essen- 
tially worldly and unchristian. It is hard to climb; 
it is easy to let go; and so it is that too many 
Christians practically throw the influence of their 
| lives, or of a very large part of their lives, into the 
| worldly and material side of the balance, and so 
| destroy when it is their duty to upbuild, and follow 
|the broad way of popular usage rather than the 
narrow one of individual duty. 
| Take, for instance, but one line of obligation,— 
that of not conforming to low and unspiritual stan- 
dards of speech. Are we always as careful as we 
ought to be in what we say about the religion we 
claim to believe? Do we always speak of it as a 
true and holy thing, about whose verity we have no 
doubt? Do we talk reverently of its Bible, its sacra- 
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ments and other offices, its serving ministers, its 
gatherings, and its places of worship? The non- 
christian world has its own vocabulary of speech 
concerning all these things; do we ever adopt parts 
of that vocabulary as expressive of our own feelings, 
or, at any rate, of the feelings which, in our cowardly 
moments, we affect to have? We may be sure that 
there are plenty of people who are ready, and more 
than willing, to treasure up what we may lightly 
say of things which we profess to hold dear, and to 
try to justify the coldness and selfishness of their 
own unbelief by any lack of warmth or positiveness 
in our own expressions concerning the highest themes 
and the noblest duties. If by our daily speech 
we seem to express the conclusion that religion is a 
trivial and unimportant matter, that its creeds are 
outworn, its ministry an excrescence of bygone super- 
stition, and its membership hypocritical and hollow- 
hearted, how is anybody to know that in our heart 
of hearts we hold any higher view? If the world 
finds us willing to accept its standards and its utter- 
ances when we are on the street, what right have we 
to ask that it give us credit for any firmer faith or 
any devouter spiritual frame in our closets? We 
are measured, and we ought to be measured, by what 
we say, and by the manner‘in which our words are 
spoken. If our language in weaker hours, when 
consorting witli the worldly-minded and unspiritual, 
betrays our higher purposes and our more trustful 
faith, we have no right to complain if we are ranked 
with unbelievers and with enemies of the cause which 
we pretend to follow. “He who is not with me is 
against me; and he that gathereth not with me scat- 
tereth abroad.” There is altogether too much scat- 
tering abroad by means of the worldly words which 
we seek to embody in Christian speech. 

In order to refuse thus to adopt a lower scale 
of speech and action than that which we are 
bounden to hold, it is by no means necessary to adopt 
a “strait-laced” mode of conduct, or to fall into 
Pharisaic or monastic habits: of seclusion, or to 
become morbidly sensitive concerning the relations 
between “ the church and the world.” Not by such 
means shall we rise toward the ideal Christian life, 
but by testing our thoughts, words, and deeds by the 
simple question whether their true source is a con- 
stant desire to think, speak, and act as in Christ’s 
name, or whether they spring from no nobler pur- 
pose than a shifting desire to get along as easily as 
may be, by following the general current. 


NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


There is still a demand for material for centenary 
addresses, and we are glad to point out the sources of the 
information desired. An Illinois worker writes: 


I am asked to deliver an address on the fourth of July ata 
Sunday-school convention, on the rise and progress of the Sun- 
day-school work. It is to be a centennial celebration. 
short in Sunday-school statistics. 
gain the information. 


Iam 
Please inform me how I can 


In a recent issue we gave a list of works for consulta- 
tion on this subject. Last week we gave the freshest and 
fullest statistics as gathered by the English and American 
statistical secretaries. Now we are glad to call attention 
to a new volume combining a better compilation of 
material for the purpose in hand than any of those before 
named by us. It is “ The History of Sunday-schools: a 
brief historical treatise with special reference to the 
Sunday-schools of America,” by W. A. Candler. Its 
price is eighty cents ; and it can be obtained of Campbell, 
Davenport, and Cook, of Atlanta, Georgia. While it is 
not in all respects accurate, its range is wider than that 
of any of the books which we mentioned—except Pray’s 
History of Sunday-schools, which is out of print, arid, at 
the best, antedated the present uniform lesson system. 
This book touches upon the Sunday-school idea of the 
primitive church and of the middle ages, and it brings 
the history of the work down to the present time. It is 
likely to prove helpful to any one who wants to go over 
the modern Sunday-school story. 


Sunday-school teachers are no longer satisfied as for- 
merly with antiquated or faulty helps to Bible study. They 
want the best they can get, and they want to be told 
which are the best, and where they can obtain them. 


This is freshly evidenced by the many calls which come 
to us for information in this line, For example, a New 
Jersey subscriber writes : 

The majority of Sunday-school scholars are not very well 
versed in Old Testament geography. Our school expects to 
study geography the coming six months. Can you tell me what 
is the best map in the market, and its price ? 


We hope that that school is not going to make geogra- 
phy a principal theme of study for the next six months. 
Adam knew where the garden of Eden was better than 
the Bible map-makers of to-day; but that knowledge did 
not keep him in the garden. And Judas probably knew 
moreabout Palestine than any of this summer’s lecturers at 
the Sunday-school assemblies know ; but he was not made 
a true disciple by his familiarity with the Holy Land, Yet 
there is a gain in knowing something about the localities 
of Bible events; and it is well for every Sunday-school to 
have a map available for the pointing out of places men- 
tioned in the lessons. In our opinion, by far the best 
wall-map of the regions covered by the lessons in Genesis 
is “ A NewMap of Western Asia,” including Asia Minor, 
Armenia, Mesopotamia, Assyria, Media, with Palestine, 
Syria and its Desert, published by Professor H. 8. Osborn 
at Oxford, Ohio, at $5.00. Another good “ Map of the 
Scripture World,” on cloth, is published by the Methodist 
Book Concern at the same price. A small edition of the 
latter map is published on cards, at twenty cents, for 
the use of teachers in their classes. 


And from Canada there comes the inquiry: , 


Do you think a little clause in your paper telling us what 
works we might consult on the lessons would be an improve- 
ment ? 

It is not easy to give the bibliography of any subject of 
study in “‘a little clause” in a newspaper column. The 
writer got a new idea in this line some years ago when 
he attempted to “read up” on a single point in the Book 
of Genesis, and on turning to Poole’s Synopsis Criticorum, 
he found there a list of more than fifteen hundred 
works which, two centuries ago, were supposed to be 
worthy of attention on the text in question. But we can 
mention a few of the more popular and available works 
on Genesis, from which the average Bible student can 
make a choice for his immediate purpose; although we 
are compelled to say that a commentary on this portion 
of the Bible which is perfectly satisfactory, or one that is 
uniformly good in all its parts, cannot be found. An 
eminent scholar and.divine lately expressed to the writer 
hereof that he “did not know one good commentary on 
Genesis.” For explanatory purposes, those are generally 
nearest right which attempt to draw clearly the line 
between the known and the unknown. Of this sort are The 
Speaker’s Commentary (Scribner’s, New York); The 
Student’s Commentary, abridged from The Speaker’s 
(Dutton, New York); Dr. Conant’s translation with notes 
(American and Foreign Bible Union—Baptist). These 
are chiefly explanatory, but are not wanting in practical 
and devotional leading. The essays introductory and 
supplementary to the notes, in The Speaker’s Commen- 
tary, form a body of very instructive literature. Of 
works a little older, and more general in their design, 
Murphy leads the list; after whom come Jacobus, Bush, 
Barnes, and a host of others. Jamison, Fausset, and 
Brown should be mentioned here. Lange may claim 
mention, but hardly praise, except for Tayler Lewis’s 
excellent and very suggestive notes. These are in 
brackets, and signed with his initials. Amid the legion 
may be noted “C. H. M.,” or M’Intosh’s Commentary ; 
which is highly suggestive, but not properly explanatory 
of the text as such. George Smith’s Chaldean Account 
of Genesis (Scribner’s) gives the distorted form of the 
tradition of the creation as held in Babylonia. For sug- 
gestions—and suggestions only—may profitably be con- 
sulted Tayler Lewis’s The Six Days of Creation (Carters) ; 
Robertson’s Notes on Genesis (Dutton); Principal Daw- 
son’s The Origin of the World (Harper’s), and Nature 
“and the Bible (Carters); Hugh Miller’s Testimony of 
the Rocks ; George Dana Boardman’s The Creative Week 
(Appleton). For a picture of the Egypt to which Abra- 
ham, Isaac, Joseph, and Jacob went down, Ebers’s Uarda 


though costly, is Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians. 
volumes of the series entitled Records of the Past, Le 
Page Renouf’s late work—in the Hibbert Lectures—on 
early religions, especially of Egypt; Lenormant’s lectures 
on Genesis (published in the Contemporary Review) are 
invaluable. Birch’s little History of Egypt, and the 
History of Assyria, by George Smith (London Society 
for Promoting Religious Knowledge), are also valuable 
as accessories ; but George Smith’s History of Babylonia 





is of immediate help in the lessons of this quarter. 











AGAINST THE COLD. 
BY MARGARET J. PRESTON, 
“ And Peter stood and warmed himself.” 


The very Christ of whom he bore 

Such bold, brave witness but a few 

Sad days agone,—the Christ he knew 
Had raised from death, one week before, 
Lazarus of Bethany,—he saw 
Now in the clutch of Roman law, 
Dragged midmost o’er the pavement stone, 
Bound, mocked, forsaken of His own, 

And—* stood and warmed himself” ! 


He watched the soldiers rudely strip 
Away the robe the Marys made, 
And pluck the inner garment frayed 
By brutal wrenchings ;—marked the lip 
Shiver, as o’er the flesh laid bare, 
Blew gusts of chilling midnight air ; 
Yet, by the sight not smitten dead, 
Above the brazier’s flame he spread 
His hands,—“ and warmed himself.” 


He heard a maid say,—“ Here, behold, 

One of this.man’s disciples: he 

Speaks with the speech of Galilee.” 
Ah, then—ah, there, his blood ran cold ; 
And as the leaping blaze rose higher, 
Among the crowd that girt the fire, 
With sharp, reiterate, angry “‘ Nay,” 
He thrust his arms and pressed his way, 

And crouched, “ arid warmed himself.” 


“ Yea, thou art one of them:” He heard 
The charge come back and back again, 
Tossed from the mouths of jeering men ; 

And as with oaths he flung the word 

Straight in their teeth, he sudden turned, 

And ah, that look !—it burned, and burned 

As if Gehenna’s hottest coal 

Had down into his deepest soul 

Dropped, while “ he warmed himself.” 


His hands he could no more uphold ; 
Remorse, despair, self-loathing, woe, 
Tore at his heart: he did not know 

If it were night,—if it were cold,- 

He neither looked behind, before, 

Nor cared, though she who kept the door, 

Said,— ‘‘ Surely this was he who drew 

The sword on Malchus ; Malchus knew 

Him, as ‘he warmed himself.” 


But prone upon the ground he lay 
Abject thro’ horror, racked with shame, 
Too stricken to name the Master’s name, 
Remembering, till the dawn of day, 
How thro’ His mystic anguish, he 
Had mingled with that company 
Of mockers in the high-priest’s hall, 
As one of them, and watched it all, 
And, “ stood and warmed himself” ! 


. . . So is it still!—We skulk afar 
With scarce the scoffed-at Christ in sight, 
Nor do the wrong, nor dare the right, 
Poor trembling cravens that we are! 
And while our Lord is being betrayed, 
We lurk among His foes, afraid 
To own Him; yet, like him of old, 
We comfort us against the cold, 
And, stand and warm ourselves ! 


HABITS IN RELIGIOUS LIFE. 


BY THE REV. J. R. MILLER, 





A very conscientious friend recently expressed anxiety 
because his religious life had become such a matter of 
habit that he was not conscious of any efforts to live right. 
He felt that his acts and services could not be pleasing to 
God when rendered without any conscious desire to honor 
him. 

A little reflection will show that his anxiety was 
groundless. Ali true greatness is unconscious of itself, 
It is so of beauty. The sweetest feature in childhood is 
its unconsciousness. Whenever the little girl begins to be 
conscious that she is pretty, her beauty is greatly marred. 
The highest skill in any art is that which is not conscious 
of skill. Poets do their best work when they are con- 
scious of no effort. They do, as it were, by inspiration, 


is helpful as well as interesting. The standard work, | just as a bird sings. Artists reach their highest achieve- 
The | ments when they are conscious of making no great exer- 


tion. A musician brings the sweetest strains from his 
instrument when he is not trying to do anything great. 
The highest attainment in any art is that in which the 
art is forgotten. The appearance of effort mars any per- 
formance. All truly great things are done easily and 
unconsciously. 

The principle is just as true in its application to Chris- 
tian life. When one is conscious of his spiritual graces, 
their beauty is marred, When a man knows that he is 
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humble, his humility vanishes. When one has to make 
efforts to be generous, patient, or unselfish, he has yet 
much to learn about these elements. The highest reach 
in Christian character brings the disciple back to the 
simplicity of a little child, when he is utterly unconscious 
of the splendor of his character in Heaven’s sight. 

This is the culmination; but it takes many years 
ofttimes to attain to such completeness. Take piano- 
playing. You listen entranced to the skillful performer. 
His fingers fly over the keys, and wander over the chords, 
up and down the octaves, and the music thrills you. 
You are utterly amazed at the skill he exhibits. Yet it 
seems no effort tohim. He does it all as easily as the 
bird sings its morning song in the grove. That is the 
ultimate of his art, but it was not always so. Back of 
what you now see and hear lie long, patient years 
of weary, toilsome learning, and tedious, exhausting 
practice. 

So you see a Christian who is very patient, or has 
great meekness. He is not easily provoked. When he 
is insulted, his face grows a little pale, but there is no 
outburst. No anger clouds his brow. No passionate 
word escapes his lips. He rules his own spirit. He 
speaks the soft answer, cr is silent. Or, he has wondrous 
Christian joy. He has sorrows, but amid them all his 
heart rejoices. His life is a “ song in the night.” Or, 
he has attained rare, almost supernatural spirituality. 
He seems to have actual converse with Heaven. A celes- 
tial brightness clings to him. ‘He walks the earth as if 
he were a visitant from another world. Or, he lives a 
Christian life of superior nobleness. He displays the 
graces of the Spirit in unusual measure. He manifests 
Christ’s hidden life wherever he goes. He lives a life of 
great usefulness, with beautiful unselfishness ministering 
to the good of others, His heart is touched by every cry 
of distress, and his hand goes out to give relief to all 
suffering and need, All this costs no effort. It appears 
easy and natural for him to be just such a Christian, and 
he seems unconscious of any pre-eminent attainments. 

Looking at such characters and lives, many feel dis- 
couraged, They say, “I can never be such a Christian.” 
Or perhaps they take another view of it, and say, “It 
costs these men or women nothing to be good Christians. 
It is easy and natural to them. They have to make no 
effort to be true, meek, gentle, unselfish, or good-tempered 
and sweet-spirited. If they had my quick, fiery nature, 
they could not beso, If they were made of tinder, as I 
am, they would not be able so to rule their spirits under 
keen provocation. If they had my strong feelings, they 
could not be joyful when sorrow sweeps over them. If 
they had all my peculiarities of constitution, circumstance 
and environment, all my trials and difficulties, they 
could not be such lovely and full-rounded Christians.” 

No doubt there is something in temperament and con- 
stitution, but there is far less than many of us claim. It 
is very convenient to have such a scapegoat on which to pile 
the responsibility for bad temper and execrable living. 
But the difference usually is in the culture of the life. 
It is just as in the case of the pianist, You see the 
matured character, the disciplined spirit, the trained life, 
and you marvel at the ease, the perfectness, the uncon- 
sciousness, with which these beautiful things are done. 
But you know nothing of the years that lie back of these 
results, in which there were exertions, efforts, struggles, 
and failures, amid which, a thousand times, hearts grew 
faint, and spirits sank almost in despair. 

The tendency of all faithful and true living is toward 
the confirmation and solidifying of character. We grow 
always in the direction of our habits and efforts. He 
that continually struggles to be unselfish, will have many 
a conflict and many a defeat, but at length he learns to 
exercise an unselfish spirit without any exertion. The 
wheels have run so long and so often in one track, that 
they have cut deep grooves for themselves, into which 
they fall as if by nature. And this does not take away 
from the moral character of the acts themselves. Indeed, 
it shows that instead of doing certain specific things in 
detail, to please God, the whole life has become bent, 
trained, and solidified into conformity with right. It 
shows that instead of piecemeal obedience, holy princi- 
ples have become wrought into the very fibre of the soul. 
There may be less feeling, less emotion, less conscious- 
ness of trying to please God in the minute acts of life, 
but the character itself has taken on the stamp of holi- 
ness, and the natural motions of the soul have been 
trained into the grooves of righteousness. Yielding 
habitually to the monitions of the Spirit, the life has 
been transformed more and more into the image of 
Christ, until unconsciously, and without effort, the 
Christian does the things that please God. 

This is the ultimate of Christian culture. It has in the 
highest and truest sense become “second nature” to do 
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as right or beautiful. Who does not know some quiet | 
Christian life that makes no pretension to greatness, that | 
is simple, humble, modest, retiring, and yet performs a 

blessed ministry, breathing fragrance and joy all about 
itself? The more I watch the seeds that grow and bring | 
forth fruit in this world, the more da I learn that they | 
are oftenest those that are unconsciously dropped, when | 
the sower knows not that his hand is scattering golden | 
grains of life. When we try to do something great or | 
fine, nothing comes of it. God seems to blight the things | 
we do with large intent ; then when we do some simple | 
thing, without pretentious purpose, or any thought of | 
excellence or fame, he makes the results immortal. | 
Surely no one will say that these beautiful things possess 

no moral quality, because they are wrought uncon- | 
sciously, or through force of long habit. | 

A ripe Christian character is simply a life in which all 
Christian virtues and graces have become fixed and solid- | 
ified into permanence as established habits. It costs no | 
struggle to do right, because what has been dorre so long, | 
under the influence of grace in the heart, has become 
part of the regenerated nature. The bird sings not to be | 
heard, but because the song is in its heart and must be 
expressed. It sings just as sweetly in the depths of the 
wood, with no ear to listen, as by the crowded thorough- 
fare. Beethoven did not sing for fame, but to give utter- 
ance to the glorious music that filled his soul. The face of 
Moses did not shine to convince the people of his holi- 
ness, but because he had dwelt so long in the presence of 
God that it Gould not but shine. Truest, ripest Christian 
life flows out of a full heart, a heart so filled with Christ 
that it requires no effort to live well, and to scatter the 
sweetness of grace and love. 

Thus our daily habits carry in them the buds and 
prophecies of our future character. The test of all moral 
life is in its tendencies. The question is not, What point 
have you attained? but Which way are you tending? In 
what direction is your growth? Is your character com- 
pacting toward patience, gentleness, truth, love, or 
toward impatience, hardness, falsehood, and selfishness ? 
What is the trend of your spiritual habits? 

Naturalists say that the ostrich once had full wings, 
and could fly; but, preferring to walk, it lost its wings, 
and grew into wonderful strength in its legs. On the 
other hand, the giraffe used to have a short neck, and 
grazed on the ground; but living in countries where 
there was no grass, it acquired the habit of reaching up 
to pluck the leaves from the trees for ‘its food. In this 
way, through protracted habit, its neck grew long, and it 
now carries its head high in theair, There are analogies 
to both these results in the spiritual life, Made to soar 
above the earth and fly toward God and heaven, if we do 
not use our wings, and only grovel in the dust, we lose 
our power to fly, and our whole life grows toward earth- 
liness. But if we train ourselves to look upward, to walk 
erect, to gather our food from the branches of the tree of 
life, our whole soul will grow toward spirituality and 
heavenliness. 


NEW MIRACLES. 


BY JOHN T. NAPIER, 


This age, which is pre-eminently an age of scien- 
tific and philosophical activity, is distinguished beyond 
preceding periods since the commencement of the Chris- 
tian era, by the boldness of its scepticism. Men of sci- 
ence, working by the most perfect methods, and with the 
most delicate instruments, have tried to probe the mys- 
teries of nature, and to lay bare the secret springs of life; 
but when these attempts have proved futile, and analyses 
the most subtle and speculations the most original have 
failed to throw light upon the mystery of life, men have 
turned away and tried to veil their ignorance by saying, 
“ After all, there is no mystery here. There is neither 
miracle, nor heaven, nor God; nature is one and all.” 
The restless human intellect is baffled and recoils upon 
itself» it is well for us that the eager human heart, unsat- 
isfied by barren negations, stills cries out with passionate 
yearning for the Christ whom unbelief has hidden from 
her sight. When Philip said to Jesus, “Shew us the | 
Father, and it sufficeth us,” the answer which the Lord 
returned was this: “‘ He that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father.” In like manner, to those who in modern days | 
utter the cry of unbelief, “Show us signs, miracles, 
mysteries, that we may believe,’ the answer is simple, 
“You have not far to seek. This green blade of grass, 
that budding tree, are these not miracles and mysteries 
enough? ” 

We are often told that the age of miracles is past, that 
the Lord no longer walks through the earth, laying his 








cool hand on the fevered brow, putting disease and death 
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right and beautiful things, and not even to think of them to flight, and nerving to new strength the enfeebled arm, 


nay, it is even said that these things, in which, hitherto, 
we have most surely believed, are, after all, only the fan- 
tastic growths and creations of a poetical and uncritical 
age. And if we ask what the foundation is upon which 
this assertion of disbelief in the supernatural rests, we 
are told that science has proved that nature is uni- 
form, that miracles are impossible, and that what is now 
has been, and always will be. Rather a despairing creed 
that, is it not? 

But can science make good her boast? Can she point 
out to us the secret springs of life, and tell us why the 
green leaf bursts out from the bare branch? She cannot; 
her boast is vain. For life is something more than a 
mere mingling of subtle elements, or a fermentation of 
oozy mud in the sunshine. It is something which can- 
not be reached by the most precise researches of the 
chemist, and which mocks at the most abstruse specula- 
tions of the philosopher. There ia, then, no reason why 
we should suffer ourselves to be bewildered by bold pro- 
fessions of scepticism, but rather, remaining true to the 
instincts of our hearts, let us walk out, in this the resur- 
rection time of the earth, among the flowers aad the 
trees, and looking up to the forest boughs and the blue 
sky beyond, see in every new-sprung leaf that dances in 
the sunlight a new miracle—a fresh revelation from our 
Father. 

When I write these words, I have in my mind’s eye a 
little church in a Scottish village which I visited in the 
early summer some years ago. The church was built 
close to a little river, a tributary of the Forth, and was 
surrounded by trees,—beech, ash and alder,—clad in the 
beauty of the last week of May. The preacher, with the 
joy of summer in his heart, gave out as his text: “Trust 
ye in the Lord forever, for in the Lord Jehovah is ever- 
lasting strength ;” and while he preached the river mur- 
mured, the leaves rustled, and the shadows of the 
swaying boughs outside fell upon the pulpit and played 
about the Bible, and that seemed to be God’s sermon on 
the text. For did not all these tell that the Lord’s hand 
was still at work, and that his eye was still looking with 
ceaseless compassion on the sinful children of men? 

Miracles! Yes, and none the less miracles because 
they are repeated day by day and year by year. Is not 
that what Paul means when he says that the invisible 
things of God are clearly seen, being understood by the 
things that are made? Whatever reason there may be 
for a man’s disbelief in God, it is certainly not because 
God has left himself without witnessing miracles upon 
the earth. 

Nature is a thin veil which half conceals and half reveals 
the Creator. The clear eye of faith pierces through the 
veil, and sees, though dimly, the glory of the Presence that 
stands beyond; unbelief sees only the veil. This is a 
matter of the heart more than of the head; hence the 
Master says: “ Blessed are the pure in heart, *for they 
shall see God.” The intellect, looking out upon “the 
spectacle and solemnity ” of life, may be bewildered, but 
if the heart be kept pure, it shall not fail to throw 
light upon the darkness of the intellect. For the pure 
heart sees God alike in shadow and sunshine, in storm 
and calm. 
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FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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FROM THE MIDDLE OF THE WORLD. 


BY MRS. MARGARET E, SANGSTER, 


Captain Merriweather, his wife, and their little daugh- 
ter Agnes, set sail last September in the good ship Flying 
Dove for the port of Shanghai. They expected, if all 
went favorab':, to arrive at their destination about the 
first of January; and meanwhile, their friends at home 
had little expectation of hearing from them. One day, 
however, the postman gave his cheery rap upon the 
@ining-room window-pane, and Agnes’s grandma, with her 
knitting in her hand, rose to answer the call. And what 
should she receive but a thin, foreign-looking letter, with 
several: stamps on it, bearing the postmark, “‘ Ship-letter 
from London.” 

“Why, here,” said grandma to Aunt Esther, “‘ is a letter 
from Agnes! Where can it have been mailed?” 

Aunt Esther took it in her hand, looked at it curiously 
and interrogatively, as though the envelope had a story 
to tell, and then said: “The quickest way of finding out, 
mother, will be to look inside.” 

Upon looking, they discovered that the Flying Dove 
had intercepted the Salt Wave, bound for London, and 
had sent a number of letters home in that way. It was 
very pleasant to get good news, not from a far country, 
but from a vast ocean, in this unexpected way, and 
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grandma ccaeel herself that day in her best cashmere | 
gown, and put on her nicest cap, with the lavender ribbons | 
Agnes had chosen for it, all in honor of the little epistle | 
that had been borne so safely and surely from hand to | 
hand, over billow and hill and valley, until it reached 
the one for whom it was intended. And when I asked | 
the dear old lady if I might not borrow the precious | 
missive, and copy a part of it, so that little girls on 
shore might see how a little girl could live for long | 
months on shipboard, her eyes twinkled with pleasure, 
and she said, “ Yes, certainly.” So here is the letter: 


Suip Fryrne DOVE, 
Lat. 5° 87’ N., Long. 25° 37’ W. 

My own dear Grandma,—There is a chance to send home | 
letters, and I am taking advantage of it. I think this | 
will surprise you, coming, as it will, from the middle of 
the ocean, and, I might almost say, from the middle of 
the world. If auntie will look in my old school atlas | 
for the latitude and longitude, as given at the head of 
this page, she will be able to stick a pin’s point into the 
precise place from which we are sending our letters. 
They go by the Salt Wave, a merchant ship like ours, 
which is bound from Singapore to London. We have all | 
been quite well since we came out. But Captain Papa | 
has been very busy, owing to a squall which came upon | 
us suddenly a few days after we started. It was about | 
noon, and he was on deck, and had no thought of danger, | 
and there was so little indication of a storm at hand that | 
nobody had the least warning or chance to prepare. 
Mamma and I were sitting in the cabin, and I was in my | 
own cosey corner reading a lovely fairy story when the | 
wind struck us. It was all we could do to keep from 
being pitched to the other side of the cabin. But pres- | 
ently the good ship righted herself, and stood the blast | 
nobly, though the main-topsail-yard was shivered to | 
splinters, the flying jib went sailing off towards Africa, | 
and several sails were so torn and split that it took | 
two hundred and twenty-five yards of canvas to mend | 
them, besides the work of four men for about a week. | 
You may imagine the captain (that’s papa) had plenty to | 
do, as he had to set the carpenter to work on a new | 
yard, while the broken one had to come down and be | 
replaced by the cross-jack (pronounced “ cro’jack’’) | 
yard, until the new one was ready. The squall which 
made all this trouble did not last longer than three | 
minutes, and ended in rain, which soon cleared off, leav- | 
ing the sky clear and the sea calm. 

We had a splendid run down the Sound, and off the | 
coast, making from a hundred and seventy-five to two | 
hundred miles a day, for the first ten days. We ran to | 
31° of longitude, and then turned our course southward to | 
the equator ; so you can see by our present latitude and | 
longitude about what our course has been,—a very good | 
route, though the south-west winds compelled us to go | 
a little too far. east, before we could make for the equator. | 
We went down (up, the sailors say) in almost a direct | 
line on the parallel of 31°, for eleven days. 

Occasionally we did some fishing, and caught dolphin | 
and bonita, so that we had fresh fish, broiled, fried, and | 
chowdered. 

Our crew are nearly all Dutchmen. Most of them are | 
good sailors, though two or three are very stupid. One poor 
fellow, named Jake, looks as if he had been terribly fright- 
ened when a child, and had never gotten over it. He 
tries to do his duty, but he gets so confused and excited 
at the wheel that they cannot trust him to steer in rough 
weather. 

Grandma, you will want to know just how we fill up | 
our time. Well, at six o’clock int the morning, papa 
comes into the cabin, and says, ‘“‘ Wake up, my hearties !” | 
to mamma and me, and presents us each with a cup of 
coffee. We sit up, sip our coffee, dress by degrees, and | 
then I read my chapter and the psalm in my French | 
Bible, according to the course Aunt Esther marked for | 
me. At eight o'clock we have breakfast, and then I feed | 
the white mice, attend to my birds, the canaries and Java 
sparrows, water and trim my plants, make my bed, and | 
then sit down for my music-lesson. The piano practice | 
goes on just as regularly as when I am at home, and 
mamma thinks I am making progress. 

Every morning I go with papa to get the morning 
observation, and take the chronometer time. At noon 
we get the sun’s meridian altitude, and then set down 
the day’s work from the noon previous, and mark the | 
course on the chart. Then we have dinner; after which 
I study history for an hour, and then sew, mend, crochet, 
or read. When I want exercise I go on deck, and some- 
times I look out into our big door-yard, the great sea; 
and you cannot imagine, grandma, how many things I | 


| weary or monotonous, 


| ing all the previous lessons. 





| cabin; but when two bells ring it is nine o’clock, and 
that is always bed-time. 

On Sundays I read to the sailors, and lend them the 
books and papers I brought for them ; and sometimes I 


| sing them the dear hymns you are singing in Sunday- 


school at home. 
You must not think the life on the Flying Dove at all 


It is a very agreeable one, as 
regular as the Packer girls lead, and as healthful as that 


of a bird; for there are no parties to go to, and fine 
| dresses would be quite out of place. 
| you, and mamma says, “ Now, grandma is busy with her 


I often think of 


fall-cleaning ;” or, “ Now they are making mince-pies.” 
We shall keep Thanksgiving and Christmas, and all the 
holidays, just as if we were at home, and when we reach 
China I will write again. 


Lovingly yours, AGNES MERRIWEATHER. 


WAYS OF WORKING. 


PREVIEW CHART: THIRD QUARTER, 1880. 





| [Prepared for the inhat Department of the Highland Congregational 


Church Sunday-school, Boston. } 
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This chart will be hung in my room on the second 
Sunday in July, when only the first lesson will be un- 
covered and reviewed. On the third Sunday the second 
lesson will be uncovered, and so on, uncovering a new 
lesson each succeeding Sunday, and every Sunday review- 
I generally have a verse to 
be sung to some familiar tune, epitomizing the lesson, 


| adding to the interest, and enforcing the truth. The 


children like this, and frequently call for the singing of 
a lesson verse which was taught months before. 
As specimens, here are the verses to lessons 1 and 2: 
Way back in the beginning 
God said: “ Let there be light ;” 
And so the world came swinging 
Through day and starry night. 
He filled the earth with beauty, 
And crowned it with his love! 
Made man in his own image! 
An heir of heaven above. 


We all must meet temptation ; 
The young as well as old; 
In every clime and nation 
The same sad tale is told : 
It comes when least expected, 
In joy or sorrow’s hour ; 
Its presence unsuspected 
Until we feel its power. 


find there to look at, and to wonder at! At 6 P.M. we| To be sung to “Webb;” « tune which little and large 


always have tea, and after that we read or sing in the | 


like, and always sing well. 





Sometimes these verses are printed in 5 iene type on 
manilla paper, and brought to the school ; but more often 
they are put on the blackboard in the presence of the 
children, who read it as each word is printed. In this 
way those who cannot read will be taught by hearing the 
others spell out the words. 

I was so much pleased with the way the children re- 
sponded at our June Sunday-school concert, after the 
use of such a chart as this during the quarter, that I 
want other schools to have the benefit of the plan. 


A SUMMER CIRCULAR. 


There is more conscience than a few years ago on the 
subject of Sunday-school vacations. Formerly it was 
the habit to intermit Sunday-schools in the winter in 
rural communities. Then with the increase of midsum- 
mer pleasure-travel summer vacations came into vogue 
in the cities, and their fashion extended to the country 
and the sea-side. There were, however, notable exceptions 
to the vacation practice in both city and country; and 
these exceptions are hopefully on the increase the whole 
land over. 

If any city in the Union had an excuse for a mid- 
summer vacation, it would seem to be Washington; not 
only on account of its heat, but because of so large an 
exodus from its population in hot weather. But the 
superintendent of the First Presbyterian Sunday-school 
in that city writes: “We never have closed our school 
in summer or winter since it was established, sixty-one 
years ago.” And now that superintendent has issued 
the subjoined circular to his teachers, many of whom are 
to leave town for a season. In doing so he says, “I am 
determined to do my best this.summer, and see if we 
can’t keep up the ggod work, so that we can say with 
our Master, ‘Those that thou gavest me I have kept.’” 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 16, 1880. 
DEAR FRIEND: 

As the time is rapidly approaching when the school is more 
or less broken up on account of the absences for the summer, I 
would like to say a few words to you, in this way, while we 
are all together. 

The school will be held as usual, no matter who goes away. 

Teachers’ meetings will be held, if only one teacher comes, 

Whether you are in the city or out of it, you are still a mem- 
ber of the school, and should do all you can to help it. 

If you are a teacher, and expect to be absent from the city, 
you should see that your class is provided with an acceptable 
substitute before you leave, either your own selection or by due 
notice to the superintendent. While you are away, you can do 
a great deal of good by writing to your scholars. 

If you are a scholar, and expect to leave the city, I would 
like to say good-bye to you before you go, and have you tell 
me where you expect to spend your summer vacation. 

It is natural for us during the hot weather to do as little as 
possible, but Satan is hard at work during the summer, and 
will get ahead of us unless we are hard at work too. 

A special record of attendance will be kept during these 
summer months. The attendance of those who are regular 
will be appreciated and referred to at the close of the quarter. 

Keep your eyes open for new ideas and suggestions, by which 
we can improve our school, and tell me all about them when 
you get back. We want our school to be as good as any. 

Please do not think any less of this letter. because it is 
printed. I mean it just as much as though I had written it 
with my own hand. I hope you will keep it, and think of 
what I have said, and act upon it. 

Remember these words as your text for the summer: 

““ While men slept, his enemy came and sowed tares among the 
wheat.” 

Yours very sincerely, 
JouN B. WIGHT, 
Superintendent, 
REVIEW SLIPS. 

In running over the lessons of a quarter on review 
Sunday, it is important that the text of the lessons be at 
hand to refer to, in case of question, even though it is a 
teacher’s duty to have the lessons so familiarly in mind 
that he can readily recall them in their order, with their 
substance and teachings, without a text book. 

A question book or a quarterly answers this purpose 
tolerably well; but Mr. John R. Whitney, of Philadel- 
phia, tells of a method adopted by him which he prefers 
to any other, and which other superintendents or teachers 
may find available. 

He cuts out the lesson text, with its topic, outline, and 
home readings, from The Sunday School Times week by 
week, and fastens the successive slips together at their 
top, either by gumming them or by the use of little 
metallic fasteners. The outer margin of the paper gives 
him room for brief pencil notes of the main thought 
pressed by him in the lesson’s teaching. At the close of 
the quarter he has, by this means, a Scripture roll of the 
lessons in most compact xnd convenient form, 
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LESSON HELPS. 


> 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 1880. | 


. June 27.— Lesson selected by the school. 


| Thi‘d Quarter, 1880.] 


. July 4.—The Creation 

July 11.—The Fall and the Promise............ 
. Saly 18.—Cain and Abel. 

July %.—The Covenant with Noah 

August 1.—The Call of Abram 

August 8.—Abram and Lot 

. August 15.—Abram and Melchizedek 

. August 22.—The Covenant with Abram 

. August 20.—Abraham’'s Intercession 

10, September 5.— Lot's Escape from Sodom 

11, September 12.—Trial of Abraham's Faith 

12. September 19.—Review of the Lessons. 

18. September 26.— Lesson selected by the school. 


Gen. 1: 1-3; 2: 48 
«seeeee- Gen, 3; 1-15 
Gen, 4: 3-15 


. 11: 31, 32; 12; 1-10 
Gen. 13: 1-18 

Gen, 14: 12-24 
Gen, 15: 1-18 

Gen. 18: 16-33 
Gen. 19: 12-26 
Gen. 22: 1-14 


sos. 8@n 


sx 


LESSON 3, SUNDAY, JULY 18, 1880. 
Title: CAIN AND ABEL. 
GOLDEN TEXT: WHOSOEVER HATETH HIS BROTHER IS A MUR- 
DERER,—1 John 3; Us, 


Lesson Topic: Man’s Treatment of Man. 


1. Jealousy, v. 3-7. 
2. Murder, v. 8. 
3. Remorse, v. 9-15. 


Outline : 


HOME READINGS. 


Monday, July 12; Gen, 4: 3-15. Man’s treatment of man. 
Tuesday, July 13: 1 8am, 18: 5-11. Jealousy of a rival. 
Wednesday, July 14: Gen. 37: 5-28, Jealousy of brethren, 
Thursday, July 15: 1 John 3: 8-15. Murder in the heart, 
Friday, July 16: Num, 35: 29-34, Migrder’s sure punishment. 
Saturday, July 17: Dan. 9: 3-15. Remorse for sin. 

Sunday, July 18: Mark 9: 42-50, Remorse eternal. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Gen, 4: 3-15.) 

3. And in process of time it came to pass, that Cain brought 
of the fruit of the ground an offering unto the Lorp. 

4. And Abel, he also brought of the firstlings of his flock 
and of the fat thereof. And the Lorp had respect unto Abel 
and to his offering: 

5. But unto Cain and to his offering he had not respect. And 
Cain was very wroth, and his countenance fell. 

6. And the LorD said unto Cain, Why art thou wroth? and 
why is thy countenance fallen ? 

7. If thou doest well, shalt thou not be accepted? and if 
thou doest not well, sin lieth at the door: and unto thee shall 
be his desire, and thou shalt rule over him. 

8. And Cain talked with Abel his brother: and it came to 
pass, when they were in the field, that Cain rose up against 
Abel his brother, and slew him. 

9. And the Lorgp said unto Cain, Where ix Abel, thy 
brother? And he said, I know not: Am I my brother’s keeper? 

10. And he said, What hast thou done? the voice of thy 
brother’s blood crieth unto me from the ground, 

11. And now art thou cursed from the earth, which hath 
opened her mouth to receive thy brother’s blood from thy hand. 

12. When thou tillest the vrouhd, it shall not henceforth 
yield unto thee her strength ; a fugitive and a vagabond shalt 
thou be in the earth. 

13. And Cain said unto the Lorp, My punishment is greater 
than I can bear. 

14. Behold, thou hast driven me out this day from the face 
of the earth; and from thy face shall I be hid; and I shall be 
a fugitive and a vagaboud in the earth; and it shall come to 
pass, that every one that findeth me shall slay me. 

15. And the LorpD said unto him,- Therefore whosoever 
slayeth Cain, vengeance shall be taken on him seyenfold. And 
the LORD set a mark upon Cain, lest any finding him should 
kill him. 


BIBLE LIGHTS. 


Gen. 4:3. Cain brought ... an offering.——All the best 
of the oil, and all the best of the wine,.and of the wheat, the 
firstfruits of them which they shall offer unto the Lord.” Num. 
18: 12. ‘ 

V. 4. Firstlings of his fock.——All the firstling males that 
come of thy herd and of thy flock thou shalt sanctify unto the 
Lord thy God. Deut. 15: 19.——Honour the Lord with thy 
substance and with the firstfruits of all thine increase. Prov, 
3: 9. 

Unto Abel, and to his offering.——By faith Abel offered unto 
God a more excellent sacrifice than Cain, by which he obtained 
witness that he was righteous, God testifying of his gifts: and 
by it he being dead yet speaketh. Heb. 11: 4. 

V.7. If thou doest well, shalt thou not be accepted ?——Go to 
my servant Job, and offer up for yourselves a burnt offering ; and 
my servant Job shall pray for you: for him will I accept. Job 
42 : 8.——Say ye to the righteous that it shall be well with 
him; for they shall eat the fruit of their doings. Isa. 3: 10. 
——The goodness of God leadeth thee to repentance: . . . who 
will render to every man according to his deeds. Rom, 2: 4,7. 

V. 8. Tulked with Abel, ete.——When Abner was returned to 
Hebren, Jeab took him aside in the gate to speak with him 
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quietly, and smote him there under the fifth rib, that he died. 
2 Sam. 3: 27.——And Joab said to Amasa, Art thou in health, 
my brother? And Joab took Amasa by the beard with the 
right hand to kiss him. But Amasa took no heed to tne sword 
that was in Joab’s hand: so he smote him therewith in the 
fifth rib. 2 Sam. 20: 9, 10.——The words of his mouth are 
iniquity and deceit, Psa. 36 : 3.——He that hateth dissembleth 
with his lips, and layeth up deceit within him ; when he speaketh 
fair, believe him not: for there are seven abominations in his 
heart. Prov. 26: 24, 25.——While he yet spake, behold a mul- 
titude, and he that was called Judas, one of the twelve, went 
before them, and drew near unto Jesus to kiss him. But Jesus 
said unto him, Judas, betrayest thou the Son of man with a 
kiss? Luke 22°: 47, 48. 

And slew him. Not as Cain, who was of that wicked one, 
und slew his brother. And wherefore slew he him? Because 
his own works were evil, and his brother’s righteous. 1 John 
3: 12.—Woe unto them! for they have gone in the way of 
Cain. Jude 11. 

V.9. Where is Abel ?——When he maketh inquisition for 
blood, he remembereth them: he forgetteth not the cry of the 
humble. Psa. 9: 12. 

I know not.——Wherefore doth the wicked contemn God ? 
he hath said in his heart, Thou wiJt not requireit. Psa. 10: 13. 

Ye are of your father the devil, and the lusts of your father 
ye will do: he was a marderer from the beginning, and abode 
not in the truth, because there is no truth in him. John 8: 44. 

Why hest thou conceived this thing in thine heart? thou 
hast not lied unto men, but unto God. Acts 5: 4. 

V.10. What hast thou donef?——Joshua said unto Achan, 
My son, give, I pray thee, glory to the Lord God of Israel, and 
make confession unto him; and tell me now what thou hast 
done; hide it not from me. Josh, 7 : 19. 

T hy brother’s blood crieth unto me,.——To Jesus the mediator 
of the new covenant, and to the blood of sprinkling, that 
speaketh better things than that of Abel. Heb. 12: 24.——How 
long, O Lord, holy and true, dost thou not judge and avenge 
our blood on them that dwell on the earth? Rev. 6: 10.— 
Behold, the hire of the labourers who have reaped down your 
fields, which is of you kept back by fraud, crieth. James 5: 4. 
——Precious shall their blood be in hissight. Psa. 72 : 14.—— 
That upon you may come all the righteous blood shed upon the 
earth, from the blood of righteous Abel, unto the blood of Zacha- 
rias son of Barachias, whom ye slew between the temple and 
the altar. Matt. 23: 35. 

V. 11. A fugitive and a vagabond.——Upon them that are 
left alive of you I will send a faintness into their hearts in the 
lands of their enemies ; and the sound of a shaken leaf shall 
ehase them; and they shall flee, as fleeing from a sword ; and 
they shall fall when none pursueth. Lev. 26: 36——My God 
will cast them away, because they did not hearken unto him: 
and they shall be wanderersamong the nations. Hosea 9 : 17. 

V.13. My punishment is greater than I can bear.—Let 
none of you suffer as a murderer, or as a thief, or as an evil 
doer, or as a busybody in other men’s matters. Yet if any 
man suffer as a Christian let him not be ashamed; but let him 
glorify God on this behalf. 1 Pet. 4:15, 16.——The wicked 
flee when no man pursueth. Prov. 28: 1. 

From thy face shall I be hid.—Cast me not away from thy 
presence; and take not thy Holy Spirit from me. Psa. 51: 11. 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


Besides the curse of the serpent, as a part of the results of 
the fall, a special punishment was inflicted upon the man and 
the woman severally, and the ground was also cursed for 
man’s sake. Yet this curse of the ground and the penalty 
inflicted upon man are mingled with mercy. It has ever 
furnished the means of avoiding and recovering from the 
fruits and development of sin. 

The Lord also clothed the man and the woman with skins. 
These skins were as a substitute for the fig-leaves of their 
own providing, and probably were taken from victims slain 
as a sacrifice. So it appears that God thus early established 
a religious, and figuratively expiatory, service. Then Jehovah 
God expelled the sinners from the garden of Eden; and 
guarded its entrance by cherubims, and a flaming sword 
which turned every way, lest man should find his way to the 
tree of life. 

It seems useless to attempt an explanation of the mysterious 
words of Jehovah on expelling our first parents from the 
garden; or to multiply conjectures about the cherubims or 
the flaming sword, or about the nature of the tree of life. 
Speculations of more or less interest have been made in great 
variety about all of these from the earliest ages; and toa 
greater or less extent they are mirrored in the tenets or tra- 
ditions of many false religions. Thus much, however, is 
certain: Jehovah took measures which by the operation of 
his ordinary laws would carry out his sentence of death upon 
man; and at the same time began the unfolding and the 
working of his plan of redemption, which he had announced 
at the very instant of passing sentence upon the transgressors. 

Afterwards Cain and Abel were born. Eve gave Cain his 
name—Acquisition, Getting—because she had “ gotten a man 
from Jehovah.” © It is to be noticed that the inspired writer 
puts into her mouth the name Jehovah; the covenant name 
of God; though Eve probably did not know that name, 

In this part of the Bible above all others, it is to be remem- 
bered that the Bible narratives are fragmentary. They gen- 
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erally relate only those facts which are to its own purpose, 
and then oftenest with extreme condensation. The simple 
declaration of the promised seed, made at the moment of 
cursing the serpent, can hardly be the whole revelation 
which God made to man. The narrative naturally—un- 
avoidably—leads us to infer far more. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 

BY TALBOT W. CHAMBERS, D.D. 
Verse 3.—Jn process of time. Literally, at the end of days, 
which in itself may mean at the end of a week, or a month, 
ora year. But as either of the latter two supposes a longer 
interval of absence from worship than is probable, and as the 
tradition of the seventh or rest day must still have been fresh, 
it is natural to think that it was the end of the week when 
the brothers came formally before the Lord.— The fruit of the 
ground: flowers or fruit or cereal grains, or all three. Cain’s 
gift corresponded to his occupation. 

Verse 4.—The same was true of Abel, who, as a keeper of 
sheep, brought of the firstlings of his flock and of the fat thereof. 
The latter specification refers to the fact that the fat of the 
‘victim was the chief portion of an animal sacrifice; for 
which reason it was peremptorily forbidden to men to eat of 
it. (See Lev. 7: 25.) The worshipers did not appear before 
the Lord empty, and, so far as we know, came to the right 
place, and worshiped with equal sincerity and earnestness. 
But the result in the two cases was very different.—The Lord 
had respect unto Abel and to his offering. How this was mani- 
fested, it is not said, and conjectures are idle. 

Verse 5.—With Cain it was just the reverse. Why the 
difference? We are told in Hebrews (11: 4) that the ground 
of the distinction was faith, which some suppose to refer 
merely to the internal state of the worshipers, quite apart 
from the nature of thei?’ gifts. But this can scarcely be. 
The verse in Hebrews says that Abel “ offered a better [liter- 
ally, more of a] sacrifice than Cain,” and, further, that “ God 
testified of [literally, over, upon condition of } his gifts.’ It 
is true, Abel’s faith was simple and strong, a thorough con- 
viction of things not seen; but this was expressed in his 
offering, which was brought not merely as a convenient and 
natural gift for a keeper of sheep, but as one which spoke of 
a religion of grace. It was a bloody sacrifice which he offered ; 
and this involved a confession of sin, and, at least, some idea 
of the great doctrine of a satisfaction for sin. There must 
have been, of course, a previous divine intimation to this effect. 
«They who deny this are bound to show in what way a man 
would naturally come to think of pleasing God by the 
slaughter of an unoffending animal. Abel’s worship was 
that of a pardoned sinner; Cain’s, that of one conscious of no 
personal unworthiness. God accepted the penitent believer, 
but rejected the self-righteous disciple of natural religion. 
The latter became angry and sullen,—emotions expressed in 
his countenance. 

Verses 6, 7.. Why art thou wroth ¥ etc. The repeated ques- 
tion indicates the unreasonableness of Cain’s state of feeling. 
He was not suffering injustice. It was not partiality toward 
Abel that led to the acceptance of his offering. Hence the 
Lord proceeds in his gracious expostulation.—Jf thou doest 
well, shalt thou not be accepted? Worship in the right way 
will be sure to gain favor. If, however, Cain did not well, 
then sin lieth at the door, that is, coucheth there like a wild 
beast, ready to seize you and carry you away to the farthest 
extreme of wrong-doing. The next words, and unto thee 
shall be his desire, and thou shalt rule over him, are very obscure. 
But as the words are an exact parallel to the last clause of 
3:16, the sense of which is plain, it is well.to follow the 
Septuagint and the Fathers in considering them to mean that 
Cain would retain his pre-eminence as elder brother, and Abel 
would look up to him with reverence. The general sense of 
the passage is clear, as setting forth the tenderness and grace 
of the way in which the Lord pleads with the misguided 
man. But all was of no effect. ; 

Verse 8.— Talked with Abel: literally “said to Abel;” that 
is, as the ellipsis is usually supplied, Let us go to the field.— 
And slew him. The fearful act of iniquity is recited in the 
simplest, and therefore most effective language. There is 
terrible emphasis in the incessant repetition of the term 
“brother.” The cause of the murder is distinctly stated by the 
apostle John (I., 3: 12): “Wherefore slew he him? Because 
his own works were evil, and his brother’s righteous.” Envy 
led to hatred, and hatred to obduracy before God, and the 
issue was the shedding of a brother’s blood. 

Verse 9.—The parties seem to have been alone, but there 
is one eye that sees all, and presently Cain heard the ques- 
tion which he enly could answer. His answer was a denial 
and a justification.—TJ know not. He who does not scruple to 
murder will, of course, not scruple to lie; but to lie directly 
unto God is peculiarly wicked (Acts 5: 3, 4). The justifica- 
tion has long since become proverbial.—Am I my brother’s 
keeper? Am I responsible for him? But this surly reply 
shirked the unquestionable truth that we all are accountable 
for any evil which may befall another, either from omission 
or commission on our part. : 

Verse 10.—The Most High vouchsafes no reply to the 
wretched evasion, but simply asks, What hast thou done? 
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This deed without a name was done in secret, but it is known. 
—The voice of thy brother's blood, ete. Innocent blood has a 
voice that pierces the heavens. The thought thus expressed 
pervaded all antiquity. Among the heathen it was mixed 
with the feelings of human personal revenge. Here it is the 
pure impersonal cry for retribution. Such a ery God could 
not fail to hear. So long as the crimson drops lay uncovered 
or unabsorbed, its voice was heard (Isa. 26 : 21; Ezek. 24:7), 
and hence Job (16 : 15) implored the earth not to cover his 
blood, and thus arrest its cry. But hope comes to the sinner 
from the fact that the cry of Christ’s blood on the cross (Heb. 
12 : 24) is mightier than Abel’s, and it is for mercy, and not 
vengeance. , 

Verses 11, 12.—The Lord announces to the fratricide his 
righteous doom.—Cursed from the earth: rather, out of the 
ground, through its withdrawing its strength. Because the 
ground has been compelled to drink innocent blood, it rebels 
against the murderer; and when he tills it, it refuses to put 
forth its fertility. The consequence is that Cain becomes 
a fugitive and vagabond (or wanderer) in the earth; a man 
without a home, having no settled abode, driven perpetually 
from place to place in the endeavor to wring a support from 
the reluctant soil. 

Verse 13.—Cain is so affected by this curse that his 
obduracy is turned to despair. My punishment—literally, mine 
iniquity—is greater than I can bear, or, as some render the 
words, “ than can be forgiven.’ But the connection favors 
the authorized version, since Cain complains not of the great- 
ness of the sin, but of the severity of the penalty. 
to him absolutely intolerable. 

Verse 14.—He specifies two features of his terrible doom. 
One is that he is driven out from the face of the earth (ground), 
where he had enjoyed parental affection and the sweet asso- 
ciations of home; and also from thy face (= the presence of 
the Lord, v. 16), that is, the place at the entrance of the garden 
where God manifested himself. His exile was alike from 
God and man. Theother was that while wandering about 
in unknown regions he was exposed to constant danger of 
violence from other descendants of Adam with whom he 
might meet. That blood shed demands blood in return is a 
principle written in the heart of every man. Not merely an 
excited fancy, but an awakened conscience, suggested to the 
first murderer that he might: find an enemy at every turn. 

Verse 15.—God was pleased to allay his fears. Therefore, 
—because there is reason for your complaint, the peril being 
not imaginary, but real.— Vengeance shall be taken sevenfold ; 
that is, many fold. This appears to be the first instance in 
Scripture of the use of seven in the sense of fullness, after- 
wards so common.—Set a mark upon. Rather, “ appointed 
a sign unto,” as the phrase is now usually rendered. What 
the nature of this sign was, it is impossible to say. It is 
enough to know that it answered the purpose. Why the 
Lord was pleased to grant Cain continuance of life it is not 
easy to say with certainty. Perhaps it was to illustrate his 
grace in allowing an opportunity for repentance and faith ;‘ or 
because the tares are suffered to grow with the wheat, and 
sin to develop its nature to the utmost; or because, even at 
the beginning, God would assert that recompense belongs unto 
him, and that private revenge is a usurpation of his pre- 
rogative. 


It seems 


THE TWO OFFERINGS. 
[By A PASTOR. ] 


We have done now with the life of our first parents. The 
husband and wife have become father and mother. 


gratitude, calls Cain (“‘ Gotten,” or “ Acquired” ), esteeming 
him, perhaps, that received “seed,” or posterity, which accord- 


ing to the promise was to bruise the serpent’s head. To the | 


other son is given a name which indicates that the sorrows of 
life have already begun; he iscalled Abel,—“Vanity.” It may 
be that, between the births of Cain and Abel, other children 
had been given, and then taken away by the hand of the 
Lord, that the mother might learn that her race was dust, 
and should return to dust; and so, when Abel was born, she 
may have given vent to the anguish arising from this sad 
discovery, and have called her son Vanity. She had heard 
of death before,—the death which was the penalty of trans- 
gression; but now for the first time she had seen the cold clay 
from which the spirit had departed, as it seemed, forever. 


Was not life vain, if it was so soon to be ended in gloom like 
this? 


The sacred record, after stating the birth of Cain and Abel, | 


passes over their childhood in silence, and informs us at once 
of their respective occupations. The elder was a tiller of the 
ground ; the younger, a keeper of sheep. That portion of the 
curse included in the words, “In the sweat of thy face shalt 
thou eat bread,” was now in full operation. 


of the ground, which demanded his constant labor to make it | 
yield its fruits; and Abel was a shepherd, whose herds also | 


required toil and care. “And in process of time it came to 
pass” that Cain and Abel each brought an offering to the 
Lord. The narrative is fragmentary, but it is very sugges- 
tive. Cain and Abel bringing offerings to the Lord,—what 


does this of necessity imply, but that, though Adam and Eve | throne of God, it is not to be believed but that he would 


had been driven out of the garden of Eden for their in | 
their faith in Jehovah had taken hold of the only gospel 
that had yet been preached, and, looking to him for mercy | 
on them and their seed after them, they had taught their | 
children to adore and worship the most high God? This 
act of bringing offerings unto the Lord on the part of Cain 
and Abel finds its explanation in nothing else than the 
religious instruction received from their parents. It is one 
of the most hopeful statements in the beginning of our race’s 
history, and after the fall. It shows that the church of God 
was established,—that men had begun to seek redemption 
from the Lord of hosts. It makes known to us this fact, 
which should be indelibly impressed upon every parent, that 
Adam and Eve were not entirely faithless as to the duty of 
training up their children in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord. This is the first religious duty of the performance 
of which we have any intimation after the expulsion from 
the garden of Eden. j 

Cain and Abel, then, as we have a right to suppose,—or, 
rather, we have no right to suppose anything else,—were 
both instructed, as far as their parents’ ability extended, in 
their duty towards God. Of the nature of this instruction 
we have no means of judging, except from the chapter which 
contains this story of their offerings, and from the eleventh 
chapter of Hebrews. It would seem from these that the two 
great ideas of sacrifice for sin, and faith therein as the condi- 
tion of acceptance with God, were definitely, if not fully, 
revealed. This is indicated in the acceptance of the offer- 
ing of Abel which was a fitting sacrifice to God, and in the 
commentary thereon by the writer of the Hebrews: “ By 
faith Abel offered unto God a more excellent sacrifice than 
Cain.” This we may believe was the limit of their religious 
knowledge. It argues how deep the hold of sin already 
was on the human heart, that though Cain and Abel were in- 
structed in these great fundamental truths of religion, one of 
the sons rejected them altogether. For this was the sin of 
Cain. He was willing to acknowledge God as his creator, 
and as the giver of the bounties he possessed. He offered 
the fruits of the earth as homage to the Being who had given 
them,—but here he ended. Abel, on the other hand, brought 
the best of his flock, and offered it in sacrifice as an expia- 
tion for his sins, and looked forward in faith to the time 
when the curse should be removed, and the seed of the 
woman should bruise the serpent’s head. This was just the 
difference between them. And here in the first ages of the 





Two | 
children are born to them, the elder of whom Eve, in her | 


Cain was a tiller | 


world are symbolized the two great classes of religionists 
that have dwelt upon the face of the earth ever since,— 
those who acknowledge sin, and rest for salvation in a sacri- 
fice made to divine justice ; and those who rest in themselves. 
This is the grand religious difference between individuals at 
the present day,—between those who follow in the footsteps 
of Cain, who feel no need of any expiation before the most 
high God, and those who, like Abel, rest in the great satisfaction 
now completed by the seed of the woman, Jesus of Nazareth, 
the Saviour of men; between those who accept the dogma of 
justification by their own works, and those whose souls are 
content with nothing else save justification by faith. Read 
further into the record. The Lord had respect unto Abel 
and his offering, but unto Cain and his offering he had not 
respect. Nor will the Lord ever have respect for such an 
offering as Cain’s. The pride of man is not easily humbled, 
so that he will be ready to look for salvation outside of him- 
self. It is hard for the natural heart to accept redemption 
obtained through avother’s sacrifice; but thus alone, it is 
written, can man be redeemed. God will not have respect 
unto anything that we can do, as the ground of our accept- 
ance with him. Our morality, our charities, our penances, 
| our love, will go for naught, if they be not joined to faith in 
Jesus Christ, the great sacrificial victim, the Lamb of God, 
whose blood alone cleanseth from all sin. This was the 
reason why Abel’s offering was received. It was through 
faith that he offered a more excellent sacrifice than did his 
brother. This is the reason to-day why some are saved and 
others are lost. Those alone are accepted of God whose 
faith lays hold of and appropriates the work of Jesus Christ. 
| No earthly morality, however upright; no human holiness, 
| however unspotted it may appear to the eyes of men; no 
| good works, however benevolent or praiseworthy,—will ever 
| avail to purchase heaven from God for us. That eternal in- 
| heritance has already been purchased, the offering has 
| already been made and accepted; and all that we are required 
| to do, is to reach forth the hand of faith and accept it a& the 
free gift of a gracious God. 





The offering of Cain was rejected because he believed in 





| himself, Cain was wroth, his pride was humbled, his coun- | 

tenance fell. Now mark the gracious long-suffering of God. | 

He expostulated with Cain. “Why art thou wroth? and 
| why is thy countenance fallen? If thou doest well, shalt 
| thou not be accepted? and if thou doest not well, sin lieth at 
the door?” He expostulated with him in mercy, and 
pointed out to him his sinfulness. There was still room for 
repentance. The long-suffering of God, the gracious attribute 
that is here exhibited, how often is it exercised in behalf of 
the apostate children of men? Had man been upon the 
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remorselessly have inflicted the penalty of the law imme- 
diately upon the fall. Had man been ruler of the universe, 
the race would not have remained in existence two thousand 
years before the deluge; nor would the cities of the plain 
have been proffered salvation upon the condition that ten 
righteous men were found therein. And then, too, in the 
gospel itself, how is this same attribute most signally mani- 
fested ! One would suppose that even the mercy of God 
would consent that men should be eternally shut out from 
salvation when once they had refused it. 
they continually reject it! 


And yet, how do 
With what blasphemous per- 
sistence do they spurn the atonement of Jesus Christ, and 
yet how does God’s long-suffering show itself most graciously 
in his repeated proffers of love, yea, in following men even 
to the gates of death itself, wooing them in love, and calling 
to them in language of tenderest importunity, “ Behold the 
Lamb of God, which taketh away the sins of the world!” 
Even thus did he expostulate with the self-willed Cain. 
But Cain’s false pride could not brook God’s acceptance of 
Abel’s sacrifice, nor would he humiliate himself before the 
Lord. Hence, Cain’s malignant persecution of Abel. Because 
the sacrifice of Abel was accepted of God, Cain murdered 
Abel. Need the parallel be pointed out between Cain’s con- 
duct and that of the apostate churches who have made 
themselves drunk with the blood of the martyred children of 
God? “Cain talked with Abel his brother: and it came to 
pass, when they were in the field, that Cain rose up against 
Abel his brother, and slew him.” How bitter already has 
grown the fruit of the tree of knowledge of good and evil! 
Again from Jehovah comes a question similar to that put to 
Adam at the fall, ““ Where is Abel thy brother?” And the 
answer is a falsehood, “I know not.” Did Cain hope to 
elude punishment by concealing his crime from God? Does 
he presume to argue with the Almighty in regard to his 
relations and his responsibilities? “Am I my brother's 
keeper?” Insolence added to repeated sin! 

As to Cain’s punishment, as in the whole of this sad 
history, God’s mercy is clearly manifested. While God 
inflicts severe judgments upon the murderer, he gives him 
time for repentance. + 

But let us turn to the other prominent character in this 
narrative, the murdered Abel. The historian closes abruptly 
with his death ; but the apostle in writing upon his sacrifice 
has made this noticeable commentary, “ By faith Abel offered 
unto God a more excellent sacrifice than Cain, by which he 
obtained witness that he was righteous, God testifying of his 
gifts: and by it he being dead yet speaketh.” Abel’s sacri- 
fice was offered in faith of a coming Saviour, and being so 
offered God testified thereon that he had accepted him, and 
now, though he is dead, he speaks to us. His example comes 
to us through the ages. The acceptance of Abel is a pledge 
that we too shall be accepted, if we but exercise the faith 
which he manifested in offering the lamb to the Lord. This 
is the blessed truth which the apostle brings to view. All 
that is needed is the faith of Abel, the simple trust and reli- 
ance upon the great sacrifice that has already been offered. 
It matters little that Abel died. Hs faith looked beyond the 
tomb. He speaks to us to-day. That same faith yet makes 
conquerors in the hour of the last agony. The body may 
sleep in the dust; the spirit, accepted in the righteousness 
which its faith has appropriated, will find abundant entrance 
into the Paradise of God. ® ~*~ 


CAIN’S SACRIFICE AND PUNISHMENT. 
BY THE REV. N. McCONAUGHY, 

Cain is a representative character. His sacrifice showed : 

I. (1.) That even very wicked men recognize the impor- 
tance of possessing God’s favor. They want to retain his 
friendship. They feel that he has a right to their allegiance; 
that they owe him duty; and they want to comply with his 
just claims. If it could be done without a submission of the 
heart to Christ, there would be much more worship than 
there is. Cain brought an offering. He recognized God. He 
worshiped him. 

(2.) It showed that they cannot be persuaded but that their 
own way is as good as God’s. They expect his approval 
when they bring nothing but their own goodness ; when they 
appear in their own name instead of the righteousness of 
Christ. Their anger is kindled when others are accepted 
before them on the ground of Christ’s atoning blood. The 
spirit that rose up and slew his brother is not dead yet. It 
sneers and scoffs and defames now, instead of smiting ; but it 
exists. When Jesus was on earth, it slew him. When Nero 
reigned, it slew its thousands and ten thousands. Let not our 
charity blind us to the fact that the heart is enmity to God 
still, and “is not subject to the law of God, neither, indeed, 
can be.” 

(3.) It shows that sacrifices were established in the imme- 
diate infancy ef the race. The first-born of men offered 
their oblations in the same form as that which continued till 
the coming of Christ. They embodied the promise of a 
Saviour coeval with the fall. 

(4.) It shows that sacrifices are valueless unless there is 
humble acknowledgment of sin and sincere acceptance of a 
Saviour in them, Cain’s offering was acceptable in itself, 
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but he came with no sense of sinfulness, no desire of forgive- 
ness, no longing for redemption. This was why he was 
rejected, “ By faith Abel offered a more excellent sacrifice 
than Cain.” Cain has his spiritual successors to-day. They 
claim allegiance to God, and profess to worship him and 
expect his favor. They intend to pass muster before him on 
the basis of their good character, so they neglect salvation, 
disregard the gospel, and despise the means of grace. Chris- 
tian sacrifices to-day are acceptable to God only as Abel’s 
was. Worship is empty without a Christ in it. Amiable 
dispositions, upright lives, honest intentions, avail nothing. 
They do not reach the root of the matter. There is sin 
underneath that may burst forth, and even murder a brother, 
if there is no Christ in the soul. 

IL. (1.) Cain’s career shows also how an evil heart can 
spread its blight over the nature till it destroys the affections, 
deadens the sensibilities, and closes up every avenue to the 
generous sympathies and nobler impulses of the soul. Love 
for a brother may fade out and die before it; the tenderest 
ties may snap at its touch, and the sweetest affections turn 
into gall. Without Christ we carry a deadly foe to our 
happiness within us. 

(2.) It shows how an inbred sin, when cherished in the 
heart, will bud and blossom into an open crime. Vexed at 
his brother’s preference, he brooded over it till envy rose, 
then hatred, malice, and so on, till the fatal blow was struck. 
“ And wherefore slew he him? Because his own works were 
evil, and his brother’s righteous.” What a magazine our 
cherished sin is, and what an explosion it may cause! 

(3.) It shows how one sin leads on to another, and that to 
many more. “Where is Abel thy brother?” “I know not.” 
An unblushing falsehood springs to the rescue to cover up the 
crime. “We will slay,” said Joseph’s brethren, “and then 
we will say.’ Inseparable link! Then comes insolence 
toward God. “Am I my brother’s keeper?” Where will it 
stop? 

(4.) It shows how impossible it is to escape from the con- 
sequences of sin. Done away in the fields, they two probably 
alone, he thought no eye saw it. His secret is safe. All he 
needs is to deny it. But when God demands “ What hast 
thou done? Thé voice of thy brother’s blood crieth to me 
from the ground,” all his guilt stands revealed. ‘“ Dead 
men,” it is said, “tell no tales.’ Buttheydo. His brother's 
voice was silenced, but his blood cried aloud. Every sin has 
a voice which reaches the ear of God. Justice may be 
delayed, but it cannot be cheated. 

(5.) It shows that the punishment of sin is not the mere 
natural results of wrong-doing, nor the stings of conscience 
alone, but the curse of an omnipotent and just Judge. “And 
now art thou cursed from the earth,’ etc. Nature is to take 
up arms against him. Labor is to be shorn of its true reward. 
Disgrace is to attend him. The odor of his crime is to fly on 
before him to make his coming odious. “ A fugitive and a 
vagabond” he is to be. All the horrors of infamy are to 
cling around him. No place is safe or free from the burden. 
No wonder he feels “ My punishment is greater than I can 
bear.” Sin is no little thing. 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL, 


In process of time it came to pass -(y. 3). And in process of 
time a great many unlooked-fog things will come to pass. 
New hopes, new dangers, new experiences, new duties, are 
opening before us continually—in the process of time. The 
past with its accomplishments and its failures, and the pres- 
ent with its burdens and its joys, are of little moment in 
comparison with what is possible—in the process of time 
What if all now seems dark where our expectations were 
brightest? The process of time may bring us gladness 
instead of gloom, or may show us how mistaken we were in 
thinking there was any cause for sadness. If it is doubt 
which perplexes and bewilders us, there may come to us 
the clear shining of the light of plain duty—in the process 
of time. Let us meanwhile be firm in the right, so far as we 
know the right. Our record of well-doing thus far will not 
avail us, if we fail in the emergency to which the process of 
time soon brings us. We have cause to thank God for what 
may come to pass, and to pray God against what will come 
to pass —in the process of time. 

The Lord had respect unto Abel and to his offering: but unto 
Cain and to his offering he had not respect (vs. 4,5). The Lord 
sees a difference between men and their deeds, even when 
there is very little difference to be seen by the ordinary 
observer. He not only sees that a man who makes him an 
offering—who joins in worship, and gives to him of his sub- 
stance—is more worthy than a man who does not; but he 
sees that one man who does this is better than another man 
who so far does the same. One man’s going to church 
pleases the Lord, because the man goes there at the Lord’s 
call, and to show his love for the Lord. Another man’s 
going to church does not please the Lord, because the man 
goes to show himself off, or to keep up his standing in the 
community for selfish purposes, or because he thinks there is 
real merit in church-going, and that the Lord owes him 
something for his attendance. So with one man’s giving, or 





praying, or sharing in benevolent activities, as contrasted 
with another man’s. It is not the fact of well-doing, but 
the spirit and purpose of the well-doer, that the Lord 
recognizes and has “respect unto.’ No man can do 
enough or give enough to buy the Lord’s favor; but the 
man who so feels his unworthiness that he turns to the 
Lord for forgiveness, and seeks it in the Lord’s appointed 
way, can be sure of the Lord’s favor; and the offering which 
such a man will never fail to make is accepted of the 
Lord, because of the penitence and the faith which are 
evidenced in its bringing. 

Am I my brother’s keeper? (v.9.) Well, that depends.— 
If we had to be responsible for everybody, we should more 
than have our hands full. But, again, if we were not 
responsible for anybody outside of ourselves, there would be 
some weak or needy ones with no one to care for them. We 
ought certainly to do the fair thing by all with whom we are 
brought in confact ; and we ought not to neglect due atten- 
tion to anybody with whose wants we are made acquainted. 
It is not the fair thing to kill a brother ;—or a sister, for that 
matter. It is not the fair thing to hate a brother or sister; 
to defraud a brother or sister; or to let a brother or sister 
starve or suffer while we have the means of giving them aid. 
We have certain duties toward others; and if we fail in the 
performance of these duties God will call us to account. It 
is one thing to ask, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” for the 
purpose of finding out and doing a brother’s duty. It is 
quite another thing to ask that question from a desire to 
shirk a brother’s responsibility. Asa rule, you may be sure, 
when you hear that question put, that a man is more desirous 
of shirking than of doing his duty asa brother. You are 
your brother’s keeper up to a certain point. Do you know the 
limitations of your brotherly duty? Are you faithful within 
those limitations ? 

What hast thou done? (v. 10.) Here is the question after an 
act. How different an answer it must bring, from the ques- 
tion before the same act,—What are you going to do? 
“ What are you going todo?” “Oh, I am going to be even 
with him!” “Iam going to show my independence.” “TI 
am going to let him know just what [ think of him.” “TI am 
going to have a good time now, and let the future look out 
for itself.’ “Iam going to take what I can get, and run the 
risk.” “Tam going to have revenge.” That is the way it 
looks beforehand. But then comes the question, “ What hast 
thou done?” “I have spoken the bitter word; and it has 
parted me from a loved friend. 


‘ That little word—ah, God ! ’twas I who said it ; 
How mighty has its power grown to be; 
Though it was only jealous pain that bred it, 
It parted him from me.’ ” 


“What hast thou done?” “TI have sold my birthright of 
purity, and I have only a heritage of shame and remorse for 
the rest of my life. “ What hast thoudone?” “TI have put 
myself hopelessly amongst criminals, and am an outlaw for~ 
ever.” “Father Hawley,” of Hartford, was telling the 
scholars in a mission school of a bey in that city who had 
stolen money from his employer’s drawer, and been sent to 
prison for his crime. ‘“ When he opened that drawer so 
stealthily,” said Father Hawley, “and looked down on the 
pile of bank-notes there, if only he could have seen written 
on top of them, in letters of fire, ‘Ten years in state-prison |’ 
wouldn’t he have slammed that drawer to again?” Sin and 
folly looked at in their possibility have their tempting aspect. 
There is nothing of that sort to either sin or folly in the 
retrospect. When pride, or jealousy, or envy, or hatred, or 
covetousness, or lust, is tempting us to word or deed in its 
expression, let us look forward in our imagining to the hour 
when we must look back in our remorse to answer God’s 
question—which we shall have to hear and answer—‘ What 
hast thou done?” The thought of that question ought to 
keep us from many things that otherwise we should incline 
to take the risk of. 

My punishment is greater than I can bear (v.13). Any 
man’s sin and its punishment are greater than he can bear. 
No man living can coolly face the consequences of his trans- 
gressions and blunders, and say that they are only a tolerable 
burden for him. Once in a while the conscience-haunted 
murderer comes forward and gives himself up to justice 
because of his unbearable remorse. Again the criminal of a 
lesser dye tries to evade the overwhelming power of his 
guilt by confession, or by suicide—“ and suicide is confes- 
sion.” But far beyond all that the world hears of, there are 
“ groanings which cannot be uttered” out of crushed hearts 
agonizing under the intolerable load of regret for failures 
and misdoings of which others have no thought. “Oh! 
how could I have done that.” “ Why, why, did I speak and 
act as did?” “ And now there is no help, no hope.” It 
is when we are thus brought into a certain sympathy with the 
first sinner who failed in his duty toward his brother, that 
the words of the great Sin-bearer—“ Come unto me all ye 
that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest ””— 
sound most gratefully in our ears; and that we are inclined 
to hope for pardon and salvation, because of our belief that 
“his own self bare our sins in his own body on the 
tree,” 





TEACHING HINTS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


This story gives a glimpse of the first family of the race. 
Think of it! The first glad parents. The first baby boy. 
The first cooing, prattling, playful child. What a treasure 
he was! What a wonder too! And how hope centred in 
him. There were at least two boys in that family. They 
grew to manhood together. They were taught at home; for 
there were no Sunday-schools, nor week-day schools, in their 
day. Then they began life for themselves. One was a 
farmer, and the other was a shepherd: Here our lesson 
takes them up. 

The good and the bad, the right way and the wrong, are 
brought out in this lesson. It was good to make an offering 
to the Lord. There is no such thing as an empty-handed 
religion. The man who does not offer anything to the Lord is 
not so good as Cain; and that is a pretty low standard for 
anybody. But it is not enough to make an offering to the 
Lord ; the offering must be of the right sort, and must be 
given in a right spirit. Abel’s offering was just what it 
should have been. It was given in obedience and in faith. 
So far Abel is an example to us. “He being dead yet 
speaketh.” Cain’s offering was not what it should have been; 
nor was it brought in a right spirit. So far he is a warning 
to us. What can you offertothe Lord? What is the only 
acceptable sin-offering ? How can that offering be yours ? 

A wrong spirit toward God will show itself in a wrong 
spirit toward man. If a man does not love God, and is not 
ready to obey him, he cannot be trusted as a brother or as a 
friend, under any strong provocation to evil. He who is 
angry with God will be angry with those whom God approves. 
His hatred of God will find vent in his hatred of man. And 
anger and hatred are capable of any act of evil. Murder is 
already in the heart when hatred is there. There are many 
murderers at heart, who never yet struck a brother. God 
udges the spirit and purpose, rather than the act by itself. 

Sin against a brother is sin against God. God will call 
the guilty one to account, even if the brother’s lips be hushed. 
And when God speaks, the guilty one will realize the conse- 
quences of his sin. Remorse will come whether penitence 
does or not. No heart is so hard, but it can feel the pangs of 
remorse. Every sinner’s guilt and its consequences will be 
found more than he can bear. ' 

Here are the example and the warning. In what can you 
be like Abel? How can you guard against the course and 
the curse of Cain? 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Call for mention of some of the beginnings of which we 
have learned. We have to-day the beginning of hatred and 
murder ; we have learned of the first home, the first parents, 
the first sin. Now we study of the first brothers, the first 
offerings, the first death. 

Probably every child in your class can answer questions 
about Cain and Abel, or give the main points of the story. 
Let the children do so, as many as can participating in the 
answers or in giving the narrative. Two things we are sure 
Cain and Abel had been taught,—to work, and to worship God. 
God never encourages idleness; there was employment in 
Eden. What was it? God himself was Adam’s teacher, 
and Adam taught his sons. We know that God made coats 
of skins to clothe Adam and Eve after they sinned, and it is 
thought he also told them how animals should be used in 
sacrifice as offerings to him. The sons were taught to work; 
Abel was the first shepherd. What does a shepherd do? 
Cain was like his father, a gardener or farmer; while Abel 
watched and tended his flocks, Cain was raising grain and 
fruits. There was a set time, either on the Sabbath or at 
the end of harvest, when they brought offerings in worship 
to God. Do you know what Cain brought? What did Abel 
bring? Which one pleased the Lord? What was the 
difference? Cain brought the fruit of his own labor, from 
the fields he had planted on the sin-cursed earth, proud that 
his work had produced so much; Abel brought the best 
lamb in all the flock ; he offered up the life which God had 
given, and shed the blood as a sacrifice for sin. God had 
begun teaching them that as death came by sin, so by the 
death of one should sin be taken away. The bleeding, dying 
lamb which Abel offered was a picture of the coming 
Saviour, who should be called “the Lamb of God which 
taketh.away the sin of the world.” Cain worshiped in his 
own way as he chose, Abel in God’s way as he taught. How 
did Cain look when he saw that God was pleased with Abel 
and his offering? What is it to be “very wroth”? How 
did Cain see that God accepted Abel’s offering, and not his 
own? We are not told in this story, but we know that 
afterward, many times when God approved of sacrifices he 
sent fire from heaven upon the altar. So he came to the 
tabernacle in the time of Moses, to the temple when Solomon 
prayed, to the altar Elijah set up when the prophets of Baal 
cried in vain to their god. We are told in the New Testa- 
ment that God testified—that means gave proof—that he 
accepted Abel’s offering ; and probably it was by fire, while 
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Abel prayed, and Cain’s offering lay wilting on the rude 
stones. God talked with Cain; Cain was angry, but God 
was patient and talked with him. He asked Cain, “Why 
art thou wroth? Why is thy countenance fallen?” The 
next time you are angry, remember that God asked Cain 
about the look of passion on his face. Does not God read all 
the thoughts too? Cain talked with Abel. There was anger 
in his heart, and he hated him,—the Bible says “because his 
brother’s works were good, and his own evil.” What did his 
anger and hatred make him do to Abel his brother? Did 
he think that if God saw his angry face he was watching his 
hating heart and wicked hands? God spoke to Cain again. 
What question did he ask? What did Cain answer that was 
like something Satan told Cain’s mother ? 

This is the black list of Cain’s sins: hatred, anger, lying, 
murder. What impudent question did Cain ask God? How 
ought the elder brother always to have been the keeper of a 
younger one? Who is’ often called our “elder brother”? 
How was Cain punished? God cursed the earth when 
Adam and Eve sinned, but it brought forth fruit and food 
when they labored, but because Cain shed his brother’s blood 
upon the ground God said it should not yield anything for 
him ; he need not try to till the ground, for he should be a 
wanderer and an outcast. 

Was not Cain in great sorrow and trouble? Yes; hesaid, 
“My punishment is greater than I can bear.” He was 
wretched because his sin was found out; not one word of 
grief for his wickedness, only fear and shame and, anger 
because he suffered the punishment. That was not repent- 
ance. He was afraid lest some one would kill him for the 
murder of Abel. God did not mean that Cain should so 
die; he was to live a long, miserable life, never forgetting the 
face of that murdered brother, or his voice, as it seemed to 
cry from the ground stained with his innocent blood. In 
some way God gave a sign that no one should kill the mur- 
derer. You must not think that all this happened when the 
brothers were boys. They had long been grown men; we do 
not know how long, but then people lived hundreds of years, 
so that seventy-five or a hundred years would be youth. 
Adam and Eve by that time had many children, grandchild- 
ren, and great-grandchildren. 

Cain went far off, and built a city. Surely there were many 
people on earth then to fill the city. Cain had a wife, too, 
probably before he murdered Abel, and perhaps, after he 
killed his brother, his own children looked at him in fear 
and terror. Abel was not forgotten. God took his spirit to 
heaven the very first of all who have gone from earth 
accepted through Christ, for we are told it was “by faith 
Abel offered a more excellent sacrifice.” Jesus called him 
“righteous Abel;” Paul said, “He being dead yet speaketh ;” 
John wrote of him, and by the story of his death gives the 
warning against hatred in our golden text. Where did the 
sin of Cain begin? In his heart came thoughts of envy, 
then anger, then hatred. If Cain had loved God with all 
his: heart, would there have been room for passion? If a 
fountain had a few drops of poison put in it, would not all 
the streams be poisoned too? So if Satan can put thoughts 
of hatred in the heart, he is sure of evil. Cain’s heart was 
a fountain of hate,—his lips, hands, face, all answered to it; 
the scowl of hate grew on his face, and his feet answered to 
the bitter heart as he wandered over the earth. If you 
would keep envy, anger, and hatred out of your heart, ask 
Jesus to keep it filled with his own love, so that there may 
not be room for evil passions to enter in. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


Introductory.— Who was the first child? Whothesecond? 
In which one’s posterity was the promised Deliverer to be 
expected? After his death, who was appointed in his stead? 
How old was Adam at this time? (Gen. 5:3.) What may 
we conclude concerning the approximate length of Abel’s 
life? How were diversities of taste manifested in these 
brothers? Name all the different pursuits mentioned in this 
chapter. 

Verse 3.—How did sinners first endeavor to propitiate 
their offended God? How do they vainly endeavor now? 
(Matt. 15:8.) What is the great lack in their offerings ? 
(Heb. 11:4.) Why is it impossible for a sinner to merit any 
favor of God? (Eph. 2: 8, 9.) 

Verse 4.—Was Cain’s offering according to the measure of 
light which man then possessed, or was it not? What 
knowledge of the way of redemption does Abel’s offering 
indicate? (Lev. 17:11; 1 Pet.1:18,19.) Would a fruit 
offering have been acceptable to God, if offered in faith, and 
not substituted for the sin offering? How may we make our 
offerings of money, time, or talent acceptable ? (2 Cor. 9: 7.) 
How is the sinner affected by God’s refusal to save by works? 
(v. 5.) Give a similar instance from the New Testament? 
(Matt. 19: 16-22.) With whom was Cain angry ? 

Verses 6, 7.—Is it reasonable, or is it folly, to expect God’s 
favor, except by faith in the Redeemer? What is the mean- 
ing of the sentence “sin lieth at the door”? Is it the sub- 
jection of sin or of Abel unto Cain’s lordship that is declared 


in the latter part of the verse? In either case, is it more 
reasonable to connect the statement with the well-doing of 
the first sentence, throwing the second ,in parenthesis, or to 
connect it with the ill-doing of the second sentence? Does 
the fact that it stands after, instead of before, the clause relat- 
ing to sin, indicate the meaning to be dominion over sin or 
over Abel? Was the supremacy Cain’s or Abel’s by birth- 
right? How does man’s present power to held sin in sub- 
jection compare with it in that period of the world? 

Verse 8.—When do the unconquered sins of the heart 
become sins in deed? If a sinful purpose fails for lack of 
opportunity, is the subject guilty or innocent? (1 John 3: 15; 
Prov. 23:7.) What was the passion which caused the first 
murder? (1 John 3:12.) How does it compare with other 
passions? (Prov. 27: 4.) 

Verses 9, 10.—By what two questions are we taught that 
every loss in the human race must be accounted for to God? 
(With Gen. 3: 9, 13.) What knowledge had Cain of death, 
of the whereabouts of the dead, or of the result of a hard 
blow? Was his answer as honest as truthful? To what 
extent are we our brothers’ keeper? How did the cry of 
Abel’s blood differ from that of Jesus’? (See Heb, 12: 24.) 
What twofold curse was proneunced upon Cain? (vs, 11-14.) 
Is it the same, or different in kind, from the first and from the 
general curse of sin? 

Verse 15.—To whom does vengeance belong? (Rom. 
12:19.) What, therefore, is our duty to evil-doers? (Rom. 
12: 17-21.) Should we sacrifice the safety of society in our 
mercy to transgressors? What was the Mosiac law on the 
subject? (Num. 35: 19, 22-24.) Would a fierce bearing in 
Cain have been as salutary a sign of God’s protecting care 
as a pleasing, social magnetism of manner? Have we more 
reasen to conjecture the one than the other? 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 
+ Nit ara ears 35 7 


WHAT HAST THOU DONE? | 


-— — - . easatepaepsingeste 


| 
WHY ART THOU WROTH ? | 


IF THOU DOEST WELL, 


| 
SHALT THOU NOT BE ACCEPTED ? | 
j 


JUDGMENT AND MERCY. 





CAIN’S GOD'S 
| JEALOUSY FORBEARANCE. 
| CRIME } MET BY {Justice 
REMORSE MERCY. 
GREAT ARE THY TENDER MERCIES, 


O LORD. 
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ILLUSTRATION HINTS. 


Many scriptural parallels to the envy of Cain and its bitter 
result, such as Saul’s hatred of David, and Ahab’s envy of 
Naboth on account of his vineyard, will at once occur to the 
mind. The so-called “magic” mirror is a fitting emblem of 
erivy. No matter how well-proportioned and beautiful the 
countenance is that looks into it, it is reflected back with 
hideous distottions. Another emblem may be found in 
colored glass. Look through it, and you will find that the 
whole universe has assumed the color of the glass. So the 
mind of an envious person shows everything in its own 
coloring. 

Caligula envied his brother because of his surpassing 
beauty ; envy turned to hate, and his hate was not satisfied 
till his brother’s blood-stained corpse lay at his feet. 
Cambyses envied Smerdis on account of his skill with the 
bow; his envy, too, ended in murder. These and similar 
instances show how jealousy of another’s good is near akin to 
the hate that kills. 

Illustrate the remorse that follows the taking of life by 
reference to the poem “ Eugene Aram.” Coleridge tells in 
one of his books of an Italian who, having committed a 
murder in Rome, fled to Hamburgh. Wandering through 
the streets one day, he heard some one pronounce his name. 
He turned round, and there before him was the ghastly face 
of his victim. In vain he tried to repress his excited 
imagination. His victim seemed to follow him wherever he 
went. This lasted for several days, until his agony and 
remorse became almost intolerable. He returned to Rome, 
confessed his crime, and was executed. 

The Characteristics of Envy.—See Bowes’s Illustrative Gather- 
ings, Second Series, p. 90, Similes of Envy ; Gotthold’s Em- 
blems, No. 129,—The Light; No. 116,—The Microscope; 
Bertram’s Homiletic Cyclopedia, p. 737, 3 4388,—The Mark 
of Envy ; Foster's Prose Cyclopwdia, Second Series, p. 299, 





2 8391,—Biblical Emblems; 3 8897,—The Poison of Envy ; 





First Series, p. 230, 2 1909,—Its Baseness ; Spencer’s Things 
New and Old, p. 507, 2 1775,—Its Destructiveness. 
The Hate that Kills—See Bertram’s Homiletic Cyclopedia, 
p. 41, 3 282,—The Frost-nipped Blossom ; Spencer’s Things 
New and Old, p. 26,  100,—The Thirst for Blood; Caw- 
dray’s Storehouse of Similes, p. 235,—Similes of Murder. 
The After-Remorse. See The Biblical Treasury, vol. 9, p. 4, 
2 1812,—The Murderer’s Fear; The Parables of Krum- 
macher, No. 87,—The Lament of Cain; Bertram’s Homiletic 
Cyclopedia, p. 353, 3 2059,—Sorrow that Worketh Death ; 
Foster’s Prose Cyclopedia, Second Series, p. 585, 3 10663,— 
Nemesis; 3 11394,—The Horror of Remorse; 2 11396,—Its 
Power ; Biblical Things not Generally Known, 2 502,—The 
Mark of Cain ; Bush’s Illustrations, p. 12, v. 7,—Sin Crouch- 
ing at the Door. 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 


BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 


It is worth noting that the words which Eve uses to name 
Cain and say “I have gotten a man from the Lord,” have a 
somewhat deeper meaning to the linguist than that of mere 
possession or acquirement. The Latin and Greek scholar 
will at once remember how the words for “bring forth,” 
“birth,” and “ offspring ” pass respectively into the meanings 
“gain,” “riches” or “property,” and “revenue” or “ in- 
terest,” or even “usury.” To some extent the same is true in 
the ancient Orient; both in the prevailing ideas of the land, 
and in the language which emanated therefrom. It is not a 
violent twist of Eve’s language to say that she meant “I 
have borne the promised seed,” as well as “ I have gotten [or, 
acquired] a mah.” 

The word for “ offering,” in this lesson, suggests immedi- 
ately the oriental idea of propitiating a superior power with 
a “present,” or backshish. Such is the natural way of look- 
ing at its meaning; and such is the way an Oriental would 
naturally look at such a case. The superior power is the 
thing he looks at ; which may be cajoled with words or pro- 
pitiated with a gift. Herein lies much of the force of the 
proverbs akin to that about “a soft answer.” The oriental 
mind interprets them mainly in the light of human weakness 
attached to brute force, which a shrewd and cool head can 
generally get the better of. We gospel-lit Westerners, on the 
other hand, know better the meaning of an offering ; and see 
in it chiefly a recognition of our own failing, without the semi- 
pagan attributing of weakness and caprice to the power over 
us. So of the “soft answer:” we consider it as addressed to 
our brother’s better nature; not to his gullibility or suscepti- 
bility to flattery. This clearer view of the use and misuse of 
a present is not so easily to be had among us as in the East. 
The whole judicial system of the Orient is pervaded with it. 
Backshish is the true sultan; and in it lies the oriental 
“ educating force of the law.” 

The description of Cain’s wrath in the Hebrew—whose 
strieter meaning can easily be followed up in the better com- 
mentaries—is entirely suited to the wrath of an Asiatic in his 
unguarded angry mood. The flash of wrath, distending the 
nostril and clouding the face, is pictured in the narrative as 
we scarcely ever see it this side of Italy. 

“Sin lieth at the door” is a peculiar oriental expression. 
“ Lieth” is a word used only of animals (unless figuratively 
as here), and refers either to their manner of lying down to 
rest, or crouching in wait for prey. 

“ Toward thee is his desire” is another oriental expres- 
sion ; but as it is involved in some obscurity by the commen- 
tators, it is hardly worth while to attempt to explain it 
completely. The Jews have generally neglected the parallel 
places in the Old Testament, as well as the regular oriental 
meaning, in getting at their explanation ; and the new Arabic 
translation seems to follow them. The obscurity seems to 
the writer to arise mainly from the necessary complication of 
oriental syntax in the framing of a sentence like the one in 
which the expression here occurs. One construing, easier in 
Hebrew, compels an unusual meaning ; the other construing, 
allowable but less natural, is required in order to keep the 
ordinary meaning. 

The blood-revenge, which Jehovah, in Cain’s sentence, 
shows belongs to him, but which Cain (instinctively—or 
how ?) feared from the hands of men, exists to this day as an 
institution in many parts of the East. In general, among the 
primitive Orientals, or those who retain most of the primitive 
customs, the aggrieved party was the executor of any sen- 
tence the proper judge might declare in tribunal. But in the 
case of blood-revenge, the kinspeople of the slain are both 
judge and executioner. The nearest of kin may slay the 
homicide wherever he finds him. Then the kinspeople of 
the second slain may retort; and so on indefinitely. How 
much danger, woe, and war have arisen in the East from the 
blood-revenge can never be told. The books are full of 
instances. Moses did much to soften its rigor by establishing 
the cities of refuge; but probably “from the hardness of 
their hearts” he did not abolish it, but still “suffered ” it. 

In later times, negotiation, and the payment of money, do as 
much to put an end to its terrible effects as a “ court of honor” 
does to mitigate the follies and deadly tendencies of the 





duelling code, where that relic of barbarity still exists. 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


{Au publications received will be promptly noticed under this head. 
The interest of our readers will guide us in making further notice. } 


BOOKS. 


The Undiscovered Country. By W. D. Howells. 12mo, pp. il, 419. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, Price, $1.50. 


Flower Songs for Flower Levey Compiled by Rose Porter. 16mo, pp. 
14. New York: Anson D. F, Randolph & Co. Price, $1.00. 


The Tragedy of the Unexpected; and other stories.. By Nora Perry. 
18m, pp, lil, 204. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, $1.25. 
Kvery-day English; a sequel to Words and their Uses. By Richard 
Grant mn i2mo, pp. xxi, 512. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

Price, $2,00, 
Socialism ; with Preludes on Current Events. By —_ Cook. (Boston 
onday Lectures.) 12mo, pp. ix, 307. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 
& Co. Price, $1.50, 

Sunny Memories of Christian Work. By the compiler of Happy Testi- 
mony of a Christian Worker, Liiustrated. Paisiey, Scotland: J. & R. 
Pariane; Edinburgh: Tract and Book Society. 

American Patriotism: speeches, letters, and other papers which illus- 
trate the foundation, the deveiopment, and the preservation of the 
United States of America. Compiled by Selim H. Peabody, Ph.D. 
16mo, pp. ix, 674. New York: American Book Exchange. Price, 50 
cents; postage, § cents. 


PAMPHLETS. 
Knight's Popular History of England, complete in eight volumes. 
olume 8 (Standard Series.) 4to, pp. 258, xxiv. New York: L. K. 
Funk & Co. Price, 30 cents. 
The Faults of Speech: a self-corrector and teachers’ manual. By Alex- 
ander Melville Bell, F. H. I, 8, 18mo, pp. 65. Salem, Mass.: James 
P. Borvank. Price, 3 cents. 
Memories of My Life. By Louis Kossuth, Translated by Ferencz Jausz. 
In two parts; Parti, (standard Series.) 4to, pp. 52. New York: 
1. K. Punk & Co. Price, & cents. 
The Conservation of En . By Balfour Stewart, F.R.8. Tliastrated. 
(Humboldt Library of Popular Science Literature.) 4to, pp.27. New 
ork: J, Fitagerald & Uo., 148 Fourth Avenue, Price, 15 cents. 


MUSIC. 

Good as Gold ; a new collection of Sunday-school songs. By the Rev. 
Robert Lowry and W. Howard Doane. Oblong lémv, boards, pp. 192. 
New York: Biglow & Main. Price, 3 cents, 

The Alleluia: a collection of hymns and tunes for the church, school 
and the mid-week meeting. aited the Rev. M. W. Stryker and 
Hubert P. Main. Oblong i6mo, boards, pp. 176. New York: Biglow 
& Main. Price, \cents, 


A number of commendable juvenile books have lately 
been issued. Mrs. Henry H. B. Paull, in her last two 
volumes, Almost too Late and Knowing and Doing, has 
given a series of stories illustrating Bible precepts, which 
will interest and instruct. They are founded on English 
school and home life, and written in an easy and natural 
style, though one or two of the stories are somewhat 
marred by too free use of school-boy slang. (12mo, 
cloth, pp. 228, 278. New York: T. Y. Crowell. Price, 
$1.00 each,)——-It is no small proof of an author’s suc- 
cess, when the memory of her work lives through years 
of changing taste. Miss Archie Fell’s Apron Strings 
has left with young readers an appetite for ‘“ more,” 
which is gratified in Maybee’s Stepping Stones, a story of 
child-life that will greatly interest boys and girls. The 
history of the same family is continued in Gold and 
Gilt, by the same authoress, in which total-abstinence 
principles and action are forcibly advoeated. (Maybee’s 
Stepping Stones, 12mo, cloth, illustrated, pp 347; price, 
$1.00. Gold and Gilt, 12mo, cloth, illustrated, pp. 424; 
price, $1.50. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co.)——The stories 
of Mrs. G. R. Alden, “ Pansy,” have won popularity 
because of their pleasantness and simplicity in present- 
ing wholesome truths. In Divers Women are collected 
several shorter sketches, by Mrs. Alden and Mrs. C. M. 
Livingstone. They will prove suitable for scholars of 
about fourteen years of age. (12mo, cloth, illustrated, 
pp. 840. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price, $1.50.) 
Mrs. Emma Marshall’s Stories of the Cathedral Cities of 
England is .a book of facts so written as to please and 
instruct youth. In its pages the author has skill- 
fully woven the incidents in the growth of civilization 
and religion in the homes of Thomas 4 Becket, Cuthbert, 
and Bede. (12mo, cloth, illustrated, pp. 331. New 
York: Robert Carter & Brothers. Price, $1,.25,)—— 
Stories for boys, to be successful, must be the outcome of 
vivid memories of boyish days and experiences, In Push- 
ing Ahead, or, Big Brother Dave, we have a practical 
illustration of the way to write a boys’ book, by the Rev. 
BE. A, Rand, whose short stories in The Sunday School 
Times have been so enjoyable. The same author also 
gives us 7'he Bark Cabin on Kearsarge, a story of mountain 
camp-life which will find ready readers among youth. 
(Pushing Ahead, 12mo, cloth, pp. 314; price, $1.50. 

~Dhe Bark Cabin, 12mo, paper, pp. 209; price, 30 cents. 
Boston: D. Lothrop & Co.)———What can be done toward 
letting light into lowly homes is well illustrated in 
A Rare Piece of Work, or, Gilkies Court. While written 
for the young, Mrs, P. P. Champlain has here given les- 
sons in right doing which will be found profitable by 
older readers. (16mo, cloth, pp. 272. New York: T. Y. 
Crowell. Price, $1.00.) , 

In September, 1874, Dr. Henry Brugsch-Bey presented 
at the International Congress of Orientalists, in London, 
a discourse on the Exodus and the Egyptian monuments, 


of which the principal feature was an attempt to show 
that the exodus of the Israelites took place along the 
Sirbonian bog, close to the Mediteranean, and not by the 
Red Sea at all. Brugsch-Bey, if any man, was entitled 
to a full hearing before such a body. Yet that discourse 
has hitherto been received with absolute silence on the 
part of the great world of orientalists. Only here and 
there has there been found one to remark the fact that 
the theory was not new, and that Brugsch-Bey had 
ignored entirely one of the chief difficulties in the way of 
his theory. Latterly, moreover, Professor Sayce, and a 
few lesser lights with him, has given in his adhesion to 
Brugsch-Bey’s theory, on the strength of what he saw— 
on the surface—in Egypt. The learned world honors 
Brugsch-Bey too highly to expose what has been gene- 
rally deemed his weak point; and in consequence his 
theory of the exodus has fared far better than it deserved. 
Moreover, the most recent researches in the neighbor- 
hood of the Sirbonian bog seem to show that the map 
and geography of Brugsch-Bey, in the. discourse above 
mentioned, are hopelessly wrong ; and that the famous 
scholar never properly examined the locality for himself, 
if at all. These statements will prepare us to estimate 
the worth of a book like The True Story of the Exodus of 
Israel, which is compiled from the work of Dr. Henry 
Brugsch-Bey ; and chiefly made up of this discourse, 
with kindred matter. The editor and compiler is Francis 
H. Underwood, who is partial enough to the original 
author; but, as he shows himself in his introduction and 
notes, hardly enough of an Egyptian scholar to edit a 
work ‘of Brugsch-Bey, or even competently to compile 
from him. Inattention in the matter of transliteration of 
proper names from one language to another has still 
further lowered the value of the book; though the editor 
has put a few firm steps in that slough by adding some 
notes explanatory thereof at the end. The treatment of 
matters relative to religion and religions, and their 
history and development, is not marked by any great 
degree of learning or ability. (16mo, pp. 260, cloth. 
Boston: Lee and Shepard, Price, $1.50.) 


The important series of essays and addresses on the gen- 
eral subject of the nature and observance of the Sabbath, 
which were called forth by the two “Sabbath Conven- 
tions” held last October in Boston and Springfield, 
Massachusetts, have been collected, with somewhat of 
revision and condensation, in a neat duodecimo entitled 
Sabbath Essays, edited by the Rev. W. C. Wood. The 
papers cover the relations of the Sabbath to the Bible; 
to natural and civil laws and economic advantages; to 
corporations, employers, and men of business; and tothe 
ordinary conduct of the individual life. Altogether, 
there are thirty-eight essays and addresses, among the 
writers being the Rev. Drs. Theodore D. Woolsey, 
E. G. Robinson, Thomas Armitage, A. J. Gordon, 
E.K. Alden, Alvah Hovey, Egbert C. Smyth, L.W. Bacon, 
H. W. Warren, W. F. Mallalieu, and E. B. Webb; 
the Rey. Joseph Cook; and Messrs. William E. Dodge, 
Russell Sturgis, Jr., and Edward §. Tobey. (12mo, 
cloth, pp. vii, 440. Boston : Congregational Publishing 
Society.) tric ne 

A convenient historical handbook, for popular refer- 
ence or for school use, is put forth in an improved form, 
in the new and revised edition of The Student’s Hume. 
This book, which is a condensation of Hume, brought 
down to the Treaty of Berlin (1878), belongs to the 
“ Students’ Series,” well known to English and American 
educators. It was first published in 1858; and has now 
been revised throughout by the late Professor J. 8. 
Brewer, of King’s College, London, who completed his 
task a few weeks before his death, An anonymous 
American editor has corrected, in supplementary notes, 
some mistakes and omissions,—a necessary task, as the 
text was not wholly free from political bias or misstate- 
ment. But, curiously enough, the American editor, in 
his turn, is hardly less earnestly partisan in speaking of 
the late civil war in this country, and of England’s atti- 
tude during the contest. The book is well printed, and 
accompanied by helpful maps. (12mo, cloth, pp. xxxvi, 
808. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, $1.50.) 

At the present time, no less than in ancient days, the 
streams of literature that flow from Jewish pens are of 
two sorts. The “ Israelite indeed” in literature is one of 
the strong allies of the linguist, the lexicographer, the 
hermeneutist, the ethnographist, the historian, and the 
philosopher. But there is another sort, who claims to be 
of Abraham’sseed, yet whose perversions of fact in matters 
of history and other belongings of truth clearly evince a 





very different fatherhood. A work which belongs in the 
latter class is the History of the Hebrews’ Second Com- 





monweatth, “with special reference to its literature, culture, 
and the origin of rabbinism and Christianity,” by Isaac 
M. Wise, President of the Hebrew Union College. Dr., 
or Rabbi, Wise’s knowledge is not to be questioned, nor 
is his ability; and therefore all the sadder is the duty of 
saying that the deliberate misstatements of this book 
utterly condemn it in the eyes of an honest man, (8vo, 
cloth, pp. 386. Cincinnati: Bloch & Co. Price, $2.00.) 


The books of the Rev. Dr. Charles J. Vaughan, Master 
of the ancient Temple Church in London, and now Dean 
of Llandaff, have won an excellent place in contemporary 
theological literature, by their union of Christian zeal 
with straightforwardness of expression. A public there- 
fore awaits Dr. Vaughan’s new book, Rest Awhile, though 
the scope of its pages is somewhat limited. The volume 
consists of addresses delivered at a three days’ reunion 
of one hundred and twenty ministers of the’ Church of 
England, who had prepared themselves under Dr. 
Vaughan for the exercise of their profession. To these 
addresses a few others, of kindred theme, are added. 
The book may be commended to ministers as containing 
good advice from a devout man and a successful worker. 
Of course it is chiefly, though not exclusively, suitable 
for use by Episcopalians. (l6mo, cloth, pp. xii, 196. 
Londgn and New York: Macmillan & Co. Price, $1.50.) 


Business Life in Ancient Rome is pictured, or, rather, 
sketched, in a lively manner, in a recent number of the 
Half-Hour Series. The author, Professor Charles G. 
Herbermann, of Columbia College, has wisely and amply 
used the material of Pompeii.and the Museum of Naples, 
as well as the Latin poets and prose-writers. His addi- 
tions thereto from reading-book fables or the popular 
good stories and witticisms of antiquity are true enough 
in spirit, though their particular body may be subject to 
criticism. (32mo, paper, pp. 74. New York : Harper & 
Brothers. Price, 20 cents.) 


A good collection of standard lyric poetry, chiefly 
designed for use in schools, has been prepared by Mr. 
Henry Cabot Lodge, under the title of Ballads and Lyr- 
ics. It ranges from the anonymous old British ballads 
down to the best pieces by Tennyson, Longfellow, and 
their contemporaries. Nothing but good can come from 
the present growing fashion of using standard selections, 
in prose and poetry, for reading exercises in the school 
and the home. (16mo, cloth, pp. 388. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, $1.25.) 


The numbers.of The Library Magazine from January 
to June, 1880, make a stout little 16mo volume, of no 
less than 1152 pages, which, at sixty cents, certainly forms 
a sufficiently cheap and well-made selection of the more 
notable articles which have appeared in the English 
periodical press. The book also includes in its pages the 
complete text of Thomas Hughes’s Manliness of Christ 
and Edwin Arnold’s Light of Asia. (New York: Amer- 
ican Book Exchange.) 

The publishers of the “Spare Hour Series” have 
added to it My Mother and I and Helva’s Child, two stories 
in one book, by Katharine M. March. The first isa 
story of home devotion and heart struggles with duty, 
told with admirable simplicity ; and both give promise of 
good work from a young and vigorous writer. (l16mo, 
cloth, pp. 125, 103.. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph 
& Co. -Price, $1.25.) 

Mr. W. J. Rolfe has added King Richard the Third to 
his convenient edition of Shakespeare’s plays for school 
and popular use. (Sm. 4to, cloth, illustrated, pp. 254. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, 60 cents.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Louis Kossuth’s Memories of My Exile, lately trans- 
lated in London from the Hungarian text, will be reissued 
here in two numbers of I. K. Funk & Co.’s Standard 
Series; price, twenty cents each. 


The eighth and concluding part of the cheap new 
reissue of Charles Knight’s Popular History of England 
has been issued by I. K. Funk & Co., of New York. 
The reissue contains text, tables, and index complete; 
price, $2.40 in paper. 

The twelfth annual session of the American Philo- 
logical Association will be held in Philadelphia, in the 
rooms of the American Philosophical Society (Inde- 








July 3, 1880.} : 


Tuesday, July 13, 1880. 








Professor Balfour Stewart’s important work on The 
Conservation of Energy, with an appendix by Professor 
Bain on the correlation of nervous and mental forces, has 
been added to the Humboldt Library of Popular Science 
Literature, published by J. Fitzgerald & Co., 143 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. Its price is fifteen cents. 


Professor George Ebers’s newest novel, The Sisters, 
which we lately noticed and commended in its issue in 
two volumes of the Tauchnitz edition, has been repub- 
lished in a very neat one-volume pamphlet, price forty 
cents, by William S. Gottsberger, 11 Murray Street, 
New York. Mr. Gottsberger had already reissued Ebers’s 
Uarda and Homo Sum. 


A carefully prepared series of papers comparing British 
and American Education, as noted in their universities, 
has been contributed to the New York Sun by Mr. Mayo 
W. Hazeltine ; and is now reissued in Harper’s Half- 
Hour Series; price, twenty-five cents. Mr. Hazeltine 
concludes, as previous writers on this subject have done, 
that the average American matriculant or graduate has 
need to be more proficient than the average English 
one; but that the brightest students in England réach a 
higher point than “class leaders” or “honor men” 
here. r 

The Kansas Department of Agriculture has had many 
requests from the eastern states for statistical informa- 
tion regarding Kansas. There is yet on hand for distri- 
bution a part of an edition of the abridged report of the 
first biennial, a book of 450 pages. As the postage fund 
at the disposal of the department is insufficient to cover 
the expense of distribution, the books can only besent upon 
receipt of the postage, twenty cents. The work is very 
full and exhaustive, and contains much official informa- 
tion regarding Kansas. On receipt of the sum named, 
the book will be forwarded to those desiring it, by Mr. 
J. K. Hudson, state secretary of the Department of Agri- 
culture, Topeka, Kansas. 


“Young American art” is doubtless in a promising 
condition, and the aims and achievements of our pro- 
gressive school of artists are therefore well worth putting 
before the public; but it must be confessed that the 
whims and crotchets and enthusiasms of some of the 
writers on the subject become rather tiresome, and are 
allotted an extravagant space in current periodical litera- 
ture. For instance, since the death of William M. Hunt, 
his followers have discussed his art, his methods, and his 
personality, in a multitude of periodicals, including four 
monthlies,—The American Art Review, Scribner’s, Har- 
per’s, and the Atlantic; and in two of these the articles 
have taken the form of serials. Mr. Hunt was an 
original and strong designer, and a successful teacher— 
especially in inspiring enthusiasm among his pupils— 
but his admirers have not perceived the danger of) over¢ 
burdening his just reputation with a mass of extrava- 
gant praise. The latest article on Mr. Hunt is in the 
July Harper, and is written by Miss Maria R. Oakey, 
herself an artist; but it is about the slenderest piece of 
criticism on this painter that has thus far appeared ; 
being indeterminate in plan and vague in execution. 
Somewhat more purposeful an article, and one written in 
a manner more likely to persuade the general public, is 
Mr. W. C. Brownell’s second paper on The Younger 
Painters of America, in Scribner’s Monthly. -But not 
even Mr, Brownell’s discreeter zeal can make the thought- 
ful reader, who is acquainted with the traditions and 
achievements of European and the elder American art, 
see much that is winsome or promising in several of the 
pictures here chosen for reproduction. The Bather, 
by Henry Muhrman, The Coming Man, by Frank 
Duveneck, and Reverie, by W. H. Low, are little more 
than disgusting vulgarities, in the garb of pseudo 
“realism.” Other articles in the monthlies, which are 
to be mentioned for praise rather than blame, are a telling 
attack on vivisection, by Dr. A. J. Leffingwell, in Scrib- 
ner’s ; an article on the western part of the Dominion of 
Canada, by Principal George M. Grant, in Scribner's ; 
and an excellent paper on Queen Victoria, by Mrs. 
Oliphant, in Harper’s. In the Atlantic, Mr. Aldrich’s 
serial, The Stillwater Tragedy, improves a little, but is 
still on a plane much lower than is usually found in this 
writer’s work; and Mr. Howells’s The Undiscovered 
Country, which began rather disagreeably, is brought to 
& pleasant conclusion, showing that the author has had 
indirectly a purpose higher than mere amusement in his 
choice of spiritualism as a theme. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1880. 





California, state, at Monterey. ani -.--July 1-4 
Mississippi, state, at Meridian._.............-.-----. July 7, 8 
Kentucky, state, at Shelbyville_..........-....--..- Ang. 3-5 
Kansas, state, at Bismarck Grove---........------- Aug. 10-12 
Vermont, state, at Rutland-------..---. September or October 
Maine, state, at Brunswick..-....--..--.--...----- Oct. 12, 18 
Pennsylvania, state, at Lancaster_..-~..- October or November 
New Hampshire, state, at Manchester__.......-.-... Nov. 9-11 
Rhode Island, state, at Providence............--.- Noy. 10, 11 
New Jersey, state, at Camden--....-..--.-...-----. Nov. 16-18 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES. 


Chester Heights, Pennsylvania _----...-.-.-.------- July 7-16 
Cumberland Valley, at Oakville, Pennsylvania---_- July 12-16 
Lake View, N yw York-.....-.......-..-....---.-.July 13-22 
Lake Bluff, Illinois... ....-.~-- nccnst.sinncs idly 10S 
Chaar Lake, JaW tienen -issnccnce cnc sce cose cenddec July 13-27 
Reund, Lake, New York ...2.---.:---+2comnocdo cous July 20-30 
LAEGER, QRI0 nape epee cowccene none enon eese July 22-Aug. 2 
Green Lake, Wisconsin---..........-------------- July 26-30 
Cltadtatiqua ..........--.......-.-.--..----.----- August 3-19 
Kansas, at Bismarck Grove ......--..-.....---..-.Aug. 10-19 


United Brethren Camp Ground, Lisbon, Iowa_-_-- August 13-18 
Island Heights, New Jersey_....--._....... -----August 18-22 
New England, at South Framingham, Mass__Aug. 23 to Sept. 1 





COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—The Lake Bluff (Ill.) Sunday-school Assembly for 
this year will be held July 13-25. The list of gene- 
ral topics will include The Bible as a Book; the Study 
of the Atonement by Sunday-school People; The Tape- 
line and Spade as Biblical Commentators; the Natural 
History of the Bible; and various conversations on 
questions of practical Sunday-school work. Information 
concerning this assembly may be had from the Rev. John 
Williamson, superintendent, 806 Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago; or the Rev. A. W. Patten, secretary, Dixon, 
Illinois. 

—Forthcoming county conventions in the Sixth Sun- 
day-sehool District of Ilinois will be held as follows: 
Johnson, at Vienna, July 9,10; Franklin, at Benton, 
July 19, 20; Jefferson, at Mt. Vernon, July 22, 23; 
St. Clair, at O’Fallon, July 27, 28; Washington, at 
Ashley, August 2, 3; Perry, at Cutler, August 6, 7; 
Randolph, at Steeleville, August 10, 11; Monroe, at 
Waterloo, August 12, 13; Madison, at Upper Alton, 
August 19, 20; Bond, at Greenville, August 23, 24; 
Clinton, at Trenton, August 26, 27; Jackson, at Mur- 
physboro’, September 1,2; Williamson, at Marion, Sep- 
tember 3, 4. 

—The second session of the Cumberland Valley (Pa.) 
Sunday-school Assembly will be held July 12-16, on the 
Oakville Camp Ground. There will be lectures by 
Thomas Guard, D.D., of Baltimore; Lyman Abbott, D.D. ; 
A. A. Hodge, D.D.; P.S. Henson, D.D.; H. M. Har- 
man, D.D.; D. D. DeLong, D.D.; the Rev. J. B. 
Young; and the Rev. J. A. Worden, who will also 
superintend the department of normal instruction. The 
Rev. Dr. George P. Hays, President of Washington and 
Jefferson College, will conduct several teachers’ confer- 
ences; Professor George Macloskie, of Princeton Col- 
lege, will form a class in microscopy and botany; and 
there will be special instruction in primary teaching, 
superintendents’ conferences, etc. Excursion tickets 
will be issued on the leading railroad lines. For particu- 
lars concerning the Assembly, the Rev. W. Maslin 
Frysinger, of Harrisburg, Pa., may be addressed. 


WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—At the Franklin County (Mass.) Sunday-school 
Teachers’ Convention, held at Greenfield, June 22 and 
23, one of the topics was the triple question: What do 
we want of our pastors? What do we want,of our 
superintendents? What do we want of our teachers? 

—The sixth annual convention of the Dakota Sunday- 
school Association was held in the Congregational Church 
at Yankton, June 8-10. A normal class was led by 
Mr. Henry Plant; and the ‘list of topics discussed 
included the history of the International lessons; the 
development of.a Sunday-school missionary spirit; and 
temperance. 

—Of a recent county convention in Minnesota, a cor- 
respondent. writes: “I met with the Dakota County 
Sunday-school Association in their annual conven- 
tion at Hastings, June 15 and 16. I found an earnest 


corps of workers, who discussed practical themes in a 


427 
very intelligent manner. Dakota County reports thirty- 
six schools, 327 teachers and officérs, and 1840 scholars. 
Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians, and German evan- 
gelical denominations work together admirably.” 


—At the recent annual meeting of the Anglican 
Synod of the Diocese of Huron (Province of Ontario,) 
considerable time was given to the discussion of Sunday- 
school work, in which discussion great difference of view 
was manifest, especially as regards uniform systems of 
lessons, and the relative condition of Sunday-school 
work in England and in the United States. Resolutions 
were adopted looking toward the formation of a Sunday- 
school association, the adoption of the English Sunday- 
school Institute system of lessons, and the more efficient 
prosecution of Sunday-school work in the diocese. 


—The third annual Sunday-school convention of 
Alabama was held in Eufaula, June 8-10. During the 
previous year the state executive committee made en- 
deavors to promote county organization, and some mem- 
ber of the committee was present at most of the county 
conventions held, Twenty-two counties now report organ- 
ization, an increase of seventeen over last year. Forty- 
three counties remain unorganized. Fifteen counties (out 
of sixty-five in the state) report 285 schools, 1829 officers 
and teachers, 11,716 scholars, and 301 additions to the 
churches. Of the 285 schools, 183 use the International 
lessons, 122 are open all the year, and eight hold teachers’ 
meetings. There are 3,790 scholars in colored Sunday- 
schools. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


—Missionary Stiles, of the American Sunday-school 
Union in New Jersey, reports a deep religious interest in 
several schools in his field, and a quiet, but in many 
instances extensive, work extending through the schools 
into families for miles around, 


—From Michigan, Missionary Densmore, of the Ameri- 
can Sunday-school Union, writes: “The field never 
before looked so inviting, and my schools never before 
gave so good a report. A deeper religious interest is 
manifest in them than ever before.” 

—In his first month’s missionary work, a son of the 
Rev. Thomas W. Dimmock, missionary of the American 
Sunday-school Union in Georgia, organized a Sunday- 
school in a destitute district in Florida, which has two 
superintendents, four teachers, and ninety scholars. 


—Twenty-six Protestant Sunday-schools in Orange, 
N. J., report 702 officers and teachers; 4,907 scholars ; 
an average attendance of 3,998; 263 conversions; and 
a church membership, among the scholars, of 1,773. The 
membership is 277, greater than in 1879, and the average 
attendance 250 greater. 


—Missionary Snowden, of the American Sunday-school 
Union in California, reports that in the last month he 
organized four quite promising Sunday-schools: one in a 
neighborhood where the noted bandit Vasquez had a 
rendezvous; another in a beautiful valley a few miles 
from the outlaw’s retreat ; another in a thrifty settlement 
on the top of Lone Tree Mountain. 


—The Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian Church, 
lately in session in Philadelphia, urged “the duty of 
Presbyteries to exercise watch and care over the Sunday- 
school work within their bounds, and the advisableness 
of regular teachers’ meetings in connection with all Sab- 
bath-schools, where the pastor may, and ought, in the 
most careful and thorough manner, to prepare the 
teachers for their work.” 


—The fourth anniversary of the Sunday-school of the 
Collegiate Free Church, Eighteenth Street and Mont- 
gomery Avenue, Philadelphia, was observed Sunday 
afternoon, June 138. This is the school and church 
started by the Rev. Dr. 8. A. Mutchmore with the $4.30 
in silver pieces, given him by a little girl when dying, 
who made him promise to build a church for poor people. 
The church has been erected in the four years, without 
debt. Theschool started with forty-twoscholars ; ‘it now 
numbers 505. Dr. Mutchmore is pastor, and ex officio 
superintendent of the Sunday-school, of which Mr. H. W. 
Lambirth has been acting superintendent from the first. 


GENERAL. 


—The First Reformed Protestant Dutch Church at 
Schenectady, N. Y., celebrated its two-hundredth anni- 
versary June 20 and 21. A part of the bicentenary ser- 
vices were in the Low Dutch language. The Sunday- 
school of the church dates from 1817. The present pastor 
of the church is the Rev. W. E. Griffis, the writer on 
Japan ; and its living ex-pastors are President Seelye, of 
Amherst College; the Rev. Dr. W. J. R. Taylor, of 





Newark, N. J.; the Rev. Dr. Denis Wortman, of Fort 
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Plain, N. Y.; wnt the ies, 
G. Vermilye, now in Europe. 


Dr. Ashbel 


—At the twenty-second General Assem- 
bly of the United Presbyterian Church, 
which lately met at Xenia, Ohio, the fol- 
lowing resolutions concerning Sabbath- 
keeping were adopted: ‘The Assembly 
hereby exhorts all under its care to avoid 
current modes of Sabbath desecration, such 
as worldly conversation, social visiting, 
reading of secular newspapers or of books 
unsuitable to the sacredness of the Sab- 
bath, levity in the Sunday-school, neglect 
of public worship, unnecessary travel, and 
resorting to the post-office to deposit 
or receive mail matter. Sessions are 
hereby reminded of their duty to exer- 
cise discipline, firmly yet discreetly, in 
vindication of the law of the Sabbath, 
and to make diligent efforts to have the 
rising generation rightly taught and trained 
in reference to the sacredness of the Lord’s 
Day. That on the first Sabbath of July pas- 
tors take occasion to set forth in such a way as 
may seem to them most suitable, the obli- 
gation and advantage of strict Sabbath 
observance. That a permanent committee 
of five members be appointed, whose 
duties shall be to co-operate at their discre- 
tion with the International Sabbath Asso- 
ciation, especially in securing the abolitian 
of the internal Sunday postal service, and to 
report annually to the General Assembly 
. such measures as they may judge advisable 
to promote scriptural Sabbath observance.” 
This committee consists of the Rev. Drs. 
James Harper, W. G. Moorehead, and J. T. 
Cooper, and Messrs. John Gilfillman and 
Austin McDowell. 


—From the sixty-fourth annual report 
of the American Bible Society it appears 
that the total receipts for the preceding 
year were $608,342.28, from the following 
sources: From sales, $257,287.14; dona- 
tions and collections, $93,371.73 ; legacies, 
$221,728.37 ; rents from stores and offices 
in the Bible House, $29,453.96 ; sundries, 
$6,501.08. Included in the above is $20,- 
075.47 from cash sales at the Bible House, 
and $26,853.05 received from sales by the 
Society’s agents in foreign lands and in 
return for books donated to various 
foreign missionary boards. The total 
payments for the general purposes of 
the Society were $475,221.81. For the for- 
eign work of the Society, to be expended 
during the current year, the sum of $119,- 
792 has been appropriated, but‘ not yet 
paid. The total issnes of the year, at 
home and in foreign lands, amounted to 
1,356,089 copies, as follows: From the 
Bible House: Bibles, 367,959 ; Testaments, 
689,477; integral portions of the Bible, 
71,241; volumes for the blind, 401; total, 
1,129,078. In foreign lands: Bibles, 26,- 
586; Testaments and portions, 200,375 
total, 226,961; grand total, 1,856,089. Of 
the volumes issued from the Bible House, 
45,218 were sent to foreign lands, and are 
not included in the issues in foreign coun- 
tries. The benevolent character of the 
work which this society is prosecuting is 
indicated by the fact that the donations of 
the past year amounted to 391,358 copies, 
Of that number, 111,417 were Bibles, 261,- 
780 Testaments, 18,040 portions, and 121 
volumes in raised letter for the blind. 
The donations made to the poor by the 
auxiliary societies in all parts of the coun- 
try are not included in this. The grants 
and appropriations are given in the fol- 
lowing summaries: Home field: Grants 
of books to auxiliaries and others, includ- 
ing grants for colportage work, $83,878.44; 
cancelation of debts to auxiliaries, $61,- 
128.84; discount on sales, $16,302.46; 
books issued to life directors and life mem- 
bers, $10,707 21; salaries of district super- 
intendents, $26,711.83 ; expenses for tray- 
eling, printing, freight, etc., $6,919.47; 
salaries and expenses of colporteurs, $30,- 





596.44; Bible Society record, net expense, 
$4,867.02; annual report and other printed 
matter, $3,617.11; total for the home field, 
$244,223.82. For Bible work in foreign 
lands the following payments have been 
made to the Society’s agencies, and to vari- 
ous missionary societies, for the transla- 
tion, manufacture, purchase, and distribu- 
tion of the Bible: Tothe agency in Tur- 
key and the Levant, $39,489.20; to the 
agency in Persia, $1,069.50; to the agency 
in Uruguay, $5,736.54; to the agency in 
China and Japan, $11,769.04; tothe agency 
in Russia, $3,832.58 ; to the agency in Brazil 
$10,212.94; to the agency in Mexico, $3,- 
194.86 ; to Germany, $3,978.22; to France, 
$4,991 00; to Switzerland, $1,000.00; to 
Spain, $893.39; to Austria, $953.96; to 
Sweden, $1,113 52; to Japan, for transla- 
tion, $2,525.00; to Ceylon, $27.93; to 
Northern and Western Mexico, $88.58 ; to 
India, $3,037.00; to Western Africa, 
$100.00; total, $93,963.26. It will thus be 
seen that the benevolent work of the Soci- 
ety for the past year amounted to $338,- 
187.08, 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL CENTENARY. 


—Appointments of American delegates 
to the Centenary have continued to be 
made up to the last practicable time for 
sailing to London, The latest delegates 
selected were the Rev. F. T. Lee and Mrs. 
Kelley and Mr. Kelley, of Sparta, Wis- 
consin, Mr. Lee was formerly connected 
with the editorial staff of The Congrega- 
tionalist, which is also represented at. the 
Centenary by Mr. C. A. Richardson. 

—Twenty-seven states are represented by 
245 delegates to the London Sunday-school 
Centenary ; and there are in addition fifty- 
one delegates from the Dominion of Canada, 
making a total of 296. The number of 
delegates from the several states repre- 
sented is as follows: Alabama, two; Arkan- 
sas, two; California, one; Connecticut, 
eight ; Georgia, six ; Illinois, twenty-three; 
Iowa, two; Kansas, nine; Kentucky, 
thirteen; Maryland, five; Massachusetts, 
twenty-eight; Michigan, four; Missouri, 
three; Maine, one; Minnesota, nine; New 
York, fifty-five; New Jersey, ten; New 
Hampshire, three; North Carolina, ten; 
Nebraska, one; Ohio, thirteen; Oregon, 
one; Pennsylvania, seventeen; Rhode 
Island, five; Texas, two; Vermont, one; 
Virginia, two; Wisconsin, eleven. 


—It is intended to erect a Raikes Me- 
morial Church (Episcopal) at Gloucester, 
England, and the corner-stone is to be laid 
during the Centenary celebrations, The 
London Sunday-school Chronicle says: 


“At a recent meeting at Gloucester, the | England 


Rev. M.A. Nisbet referred to the origin 
of Sunday-schools, and gave a short sketch 
of their early history, exhibiting a picture 
of the room in which the first Sunday- 
school was held, With reference to the 
forthcoming Centenary, he said that some 
time ago it was determined to purchase a 
piece of land in the St. Luke’s parish to 
build a new church. Their good chairman 
had given them £100; one of their most 
liberal-minded laymen, Mr. Higford Burr, 
gave them £1,000; Captain Foster gave 
them £100, the late members for the city 
subscribed £50 each; and so, little by little, 
they made progress until they had obtained 
nearly £2,000. An important meeting of 
their Centenary committee was held some 
time ago at the Corn Exchange, and they 
thought that no better memorial could be 
erected to the honor of those who had 
founded Sunday-schools than a memorial 
church and Sunday-schools, They had 
therefore proposed to adopt the church at 
that part of the town as part of their 
scheme, and they had determined that 
theirs should be the church.” The Sunday- 
school Chronicle adds: “We should be 
glad to hear that the Raikes Memorial 





Hall, inaugurated by the Gloucester Sun- 
day-School Union, was making equally 
good progress. a 


BUSINESS } DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subsoribers is 
46,500 copies. During this month extra edi- 
tiens have been printed for special use. Ad- 
vertisers are free te examine the subscription 
list at any time. The uniform advertising 
rate for ordinary advertisements is 20 cents 








» | per agate line for each and every insertion. 


I, L. Cragin & Co., 116 So, Fourth S&t., 
Philadelphia, will send by mail, gratis, to 
any address, a sample of the celebrated 
Dobbins Electric Soap, on receipt of 15 
cents, which exactly pays postage. 


All orders for Economy Washer Cutters 


recently advertised by Jno, E. Spencer & | # 


Co., will be filled by the uae 


“Does. Vivisection “Pay 2” 
SEE JULY SCRIBNER. 


~* Weekly Home Visitor.” A splendid story Paper for 
ue 8 and girls, 13 weeks on trial, anda floral 
> album, richly gilt, and pt Pad A with 
rol wers, ferns, &c.. onevery leaf. A pests Com, 

ail for only l5e. Money returned if not Latighed: A 
anted. Sample paper ic. Vistror Co., Elsie, ich, 


GE NESIS. 


By C. H. McINTOSH, (“C. H. M.”) 
ae mtu scincaaet ee ee 


results of nore TOR DON. 3 
a A. J. GORDON, Boston, Maas. 
T navoteunte eancmsi bie’ ie Bhan 4 
new D. L. MOODY. 
books, outside of the Bible 


cee cai thos mor. peed Ss 

tad, )D. Ow WHITTLE” 
P "New of otto: reduced price, mailed post free, 
‘or 


F. H. REVELL, Publisher, 


148 & 150 Madison St., Chicago. 











BOOK AGENTS WANTED to se. 
HE most com lete yt Bible ny we Tt contains 
| 1,500 y i Su Superb Maps, vc o00 References, Cru- 
i ‘Analytical matter. 
- ze, 6 inches long, & wide, 1% thick. 
pe clear and Binding oe Se! ¥ sight to all classes. 
152nd thousand in Price, = ail, $2.50. For 
Excellence, Low Price, and B Raj d Sales it is unequaled. Men 
omen Agents Wanted. i Terms_given. Send for 
circulars. A.D. WortKivaton & Co., Hartford, Conn. 
HELPS ON GENESIS: 
= © BEFORE eared ay Dr, I. payer, 
THE STORY oF CREATION. By Rev. 8. M. 
Campbell, D. D. 1.50 
THE BIBLICAL MUSEUM. Genesis “ana 
Exodus. By I. Aggy Gray. e ‘ 


ANSON D. F. RAPDOLEE & Co. 9 
900 pow’ ob “Cor. 20th Street, New York. 


Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of the price. 


WANTED pnWor sxrrs 


DICTIONARY OF 
CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 


1.25 





- $1.25 | ~ 


The Bible and its Study. 


PROMPTINGS AND HELPS TO AN INTELLI- 
GENT USE OF THE BIBLE. 


The general 1 interest in the series of articles on the 
Bible and its study, contributed by eminent Basepesn 
and Lg ay ters to the issue of The Sun 
School Times for December 13, 1879, has ca»led fort 
numerous requests for their reissue in a form con- 
venient for handy use,and yet neat oo for per- 
ne preservation. All the articles having a bear- 
ustng m the general theme of the best methods of 
using the he Bible! itself and the various helps to its right 

nders have therefore been collected under 
the title eof The eee and its Study, and are published 
in a 96 page pam phi 


~ CONTENTS. 


Why Study the Bible?—B 


the Rev. Barnas Sears, 
D.D., LL.D. Im 


rtance of Bible Study.—By —. 
he Right Spirit for Bible Stud 
| has rofessor Austin Phelps, D.D. Can We Trust 
Bee ie es the Rey. F. H. A. Scrivener, M. wd 
LL.D. Scripture Explaining Scri ture, —By 
Professor J. L. M. Curry.LL.D. Hints on Bible Inter- 
eS, .—By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D. He elpe xo 
pular Bible Study.—By Prof. Philip Schaff, 
—., 4 to Use Commentaries.—By the Right 
Elicott, D.D., Bishop of Gloucester and 
Brisiol, i, hugh from the Land on the Book — — By the 
Thomson, D.D. Light from Oriental 
A OR Professor George Rawlinson, M.A. 
Light from Eastern Manners and Customs.—By Isaac 
H. Hall, LL.B., Ph.D. The Book in the Early Church. 
—By the Rev. Edmond de Pressense, D.D. Promoting 
Bible Study in the Church - To-day. —By Chancellor 
oward Crosby, D.D., LL.D 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS, 


“ When such writers as Dr. Barnas Sears, Professors 
Austin Phelps, M. B. — a ehtp ro. ‘and 3 
Rawlinson, ishop Cc. llicott, and Drs. 
Thomson and Howard sby, 
combine their ideas about t the intelligent use of the 
Bible, the phony fh — but be exc ngly valuable. 
The Bible and Its is a little pamphlet reprinted 
from the columns ont e Sunday School Times, con- 
taining a series of short articles by these = other 
eminent persons. its chapters are varied in topic, 
opvering te the subject, are practical, and are adapt- 

4 to meet a general and real need. If we 
were a pasto’ we would put acopy into the 
hands of every member of our church, and 7 
scholar old enough to understand it in our Sunda i, 
school, if we had to do so at_our own expense.”—T 
Congregationalist ist, Boston. 


“A timely, practical m 


anual on the word of God. 
It is a series ‘of brief essays 


by eminent divines, well 
to promote a more intelligent stu 

Holy Scriptures, on the part of those who 

a time when there are so many subtle and po 

—s on the authority ot , — it J a too 


bh to these 
attacks is wr intellign 


ee wi ne treas- 
ures of truth, whic the Bible coma ’—The Chris- 
tiam n, Toronto, 


“This little volume will be iehedilts useful to Sun- 
day-school teachers, and must afford them considera- 
ble assistance in eT oe and understanding 
Scripture.”—The Gospel Banner, Augusia, Maine. 


“ A valuable little book.” —The Advance, Chicago, IU. 


“ These subjects are all discussed by the most learned 
egg o of the times. -— able rea = a —oe 
yt) e amount of valua' ey: matter.” — 

snerican Christian ian Review, Cinci: Ohio. 


“Very eo 2 Bible student.”’— The Christian 





“A very valuable little —— worthy to be care- 
fully r and studied. It contains in small compass 
a@ mass of valuable hints, and’ we can cordially — 
mend it to both teachers and preachers. An 
that gives us better understanding of Holy &® An. 
will welcomed by, those who know the b -F. 
the —— of God.”—The Christian Journal, 


“ A valuable help to the incelipent use of the Bible.” 
The Morning Star, Dover, N. 


“ We advise every Sunday-school teacher to precure 

a copy of this little work; it cannot be attentively 

read without profit; it furnishes material for imme- 

diate use and valuable light for further guidance.”— 
Observer, Bowmanville, Canada. 


“ The book is timely, and will doubtless have a wide 
circulation. Teachers in our Sunday-schools ought to 
o together and get tit, ’—T'he Christian Sun, Suffolk, 


“ A very useful little manual.”— The Moravian, Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 


“Tt is an excellent work to place in the hand of 
every — of the Holy Record.”—Zion’s Herald, 


Two Large Royal Octavo Volum pose double- | Boston, 


column Engravings. Price $3.50 per volume. 
It is ace centination of the Dictionary of the Bible, be- 
auine wee where the 7 Dictionary ends, embracing 
fhe 800 years of the Christian Era, Ten years 
have bese spent by ing his of the best scholars in 
7 Students Speaimes find this pate 


Agents, 

sd Terms; sarong oo 
PS SUR 
Beene CoS 


; a WANTED FOR THE 
IcTORIAL. 


- HISTORY orm: WORLD 


full and anthentic accounts of 
tion pe ancient aad modern t and includ boar a 
history of the rise and fail of the Greek and Roman 
Empires, the middie ages, the e feudal 
system, the reformation, the discovery and een 
of the New World, etc., ete. It contains 672 fine his- 
torical engravings, and is ime x most Bed for ‘pec aay 
ot the orld ever prblished 

pages and extra terms to are nts. Addr 
NATIONAL Purursr rae Co., Piiiadelphia, Pa. 
ANTED. AGENTS a the lete and 
authentic LIFE OF GEN. GARFI , by Col. 
R. H. Conwell. First-class in every pariicular. Ad- 
dress B. B. RUSSELL & Cv., Publishers, Fi Boston’ "Mass. 
SHORTH AN D ‘Instructions by Mail. Send 
stamp for Circular, &c. 


HARRY ANGELL, 34 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
The Latest Sunday Morning Sermons 


Rev. C. H. . SPURGEON 
Rev. DR. T ‘TALMAG 


Remsed by of some Em- 
inent rereent Wy Mpuntny naay Bebo! Lesson expial: 


Anecdotes,and a Froghetic Thrilling na dered 


Svory, OE FRIST ig Tp 


aon Sam| free. Agents wanted. 
the wn be bad from 
Address 


all News 
B. AITKEN, 68 Bible House, New York. 











son tldb-ebtige the pubtichir, ae tool er tb 
seein, stating that you saw the adver- 
tisement in Sunday Sohool Ties. 


~ Inordering goods, Th ae by srt hoe | 


“It is a very desirable help to the nee student, and 
ought to be widely circulated.” he Christian Stand- 
ard, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


“ Bible students will do well to io, Procure & copy.”— 
The Central Christian Advocate, St. Louis, Mo. 


“It is =, condensed and seenaie.” — Michigan 
Christian Advocate, Detroit |, Mic. 


“The publisher of The Sunday School Times has 
performed a really valuable service to the Christian 
public in putting Yrorth in handy volume form the 
series of rs published in the Times near the n- 
ning of the year. edge 4 may a little pamphlet of 
about a hundred pages, suitable to carry in the breast 
pocket. It comprises thirteen short papers by some 
of the most eminent of practical writers,”— The Daily 
Journal, Syracuse, N. Y. 


“The work before us is calculated to filla want; for 
it puts @ vast amount of needed information in a neat 
and con form It succinctly explains why we 
shone study the Scriptures, and im many cor- 

po nen eg to ppt 1 py and = use = 

conmenteries. y Pies 4 , as the 

price pl ice places it within the reach of all.”- he Bvening 
, St. Catharine, Canada, 


“* The Bible and its Fi hie omptings and helps to 
an intelligent use of should be in the 
hands of every nam hy of the Bible.”—The Bvening 
Mail, Halifax, N. &. 


“It will certainly be a hel 


Bible in his search — truth.” —The 
ard, New Bedford, Mi 





2 the student of the 
Bvening Stoamd- 


| “ an admirable nap to a all ne teach or study the 
| Holy Scriptures.” Norwich, Conn. 


| “Phe value of this Vade iat to Sunday-school 
teachers and to Shvenced aod ong Wo) in the Sunda pean 
| is undoubted.” — Troy, N. 


“ Although teed ca in size, this little volume is 

nevertheless one of much importance and value, and 
| should be in the hands of all who would read the Bible 
Lancaster, Pa. 


| intelligently.”—The New Bra, 


| “Rarely sows | a book of Day than 100 pages « contain 


so much of what is radicaily and perman 
able in the study of the Bible It is gold all Tite way 
throug The Baptist, Philadelphia, 


Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price, 
Single copy, 20 cents. Five or coats ent, 15 
cents each. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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» 
J” Everywhere known and prized for 
of Sxi!l and fidelity in manufacture, 
Tasteful and excellent tmprovements, 
Elegant variety of designs, 
Yielding unrivaled tones. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent Free. 
J. ESTEY & CoO., | 
n vandtemanhs Ve. 


WATERS) ,PIANOS. “ORGANS! 
exLeUEApitiry Mayer siete Sas 


=< hehe $160 to #00. New ee Veoe 4 
too 

Send for TLLY sTRATED oars SUE. 
NGENTS TED. SECOND HAND In- 


ramsantae ps (BARGAINS: Monthi imoteit- 
ment received. OBA hs & co., 
826 Broadway. New York. P. 0. Box 2520, 


OP AN FOR ONLY $0 cash. wWuirect from L Aegean’ f 
to Sabbath Schools and Clergymen. Plain w 
nut,5 octave, double reed, 7 stops, organ nicely finished, 
ome every respect, and warranted for 5 years. 
RLESS ORGAN CO., Port Colden, N. J. 


PEERLESS ome 


ORGANS. 

The best manufactured. Superior Workmanship. 

Low prices. PIANOS from $160 and upwards. 
Correspondence solicited. 

(Loek Box 99.) Horace Wa 
208 Union St., Broo 

WANTED. AGENTS free o'r ais 

for the Young, and Fireside Commentator,” being the 


precepts and narratives of the Boripturés—presented 
with comments in simple and attractive 
eathee 
fall 


for cin. 


rs, Jr., 
yu, N. Y. 





wa 10 copies a day. 

with -. 100 fine aera —_ — t. 
Price, $3.00. ra terms to Ageee. 

culars. J. Hi. OHAMBABS & St. fea ~- tg 


ACENTS WANTED to Sell the NEW BOO 


FARMINGFOR PROFIT 





kn HOW TO 
Cuistvede all th rm Crops in in the pes —f 3 
—= and "Care fon Stock € 
Make ake Happy H 


How to Make Money ‘on roma and ie Farm. 
“Every Farmer should have a copy 860 Pages. 
140 “Tilustrations. Send for circulars to 
J. C. McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
BVEKYWHIERE 
GENIS { Ss WANTED sell the best FAMILY 
CHINE ever inven Will knit a 
— oar ot di cob omy with HEEL and TOE complete, in 
20 minutes. It will also knit a great variety of 
work for which there is al yews a ready market, Send 
for circular and terms to THE TwomBLy KNITTING 
MACHINE E Co., 409 409 WaSHINGTON St., BosToN, Mar " 


Robert Raikes 


Founder of Sunday Schools. 
MEMORIAL PORTRAIT; orem, ENGRAVING; 
HALF LIFE SIZE. 
PRICE, $2.00. 
PUBLISHED BY 
Rey. C. C. GOSS, 97 Varick Sr. 

All applications to be made to 


J. C. NOBLES, 
7 Barclay St., New York. 


Agents Wanted for the Pictorial 2 


IBLE COMMENTATO 


Sinbudies best results of latest research. Bright an ap 
E le, 475 Iilustrations. Many new features. Sells tall 
¢lass SOs >w in price (Caly (O575.) Extra te 

¥ éN 4th St. ‘Philadel’s, Pa. 


“LADIES. WANTED. 


Intelligent ladies desiring light, pleasant, rofitable 
and honorable eae n every | m in the 
Union. Large incomes can be made at your own 
homes, For iculars address 
APLAN. 





y | AGENTS i We 











GAN & ‘CLYMER, B, Bafiale. lo. N.Y. 


EVERY HOUSEKEEPER 





SHOULD USE TE 


EUREKA WALL PROTEGTORS 


to Peasant vent Tnatel on nee 
them if they do not keep them in stock 
pha PRICE,ONE DOLLA ° 

exclusively at Michigan City, Indiana. 




















-TANTERNS 
C LANTERN 


-¢.T. MILLIGAN 


Address, 


Only Five Cents! 


Tus is allasingle number of THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY costs. Do you not want to 
put it into the hands of your scholars? It is a 46 page book, and is issued every three months, 
The number for July, August, and September contains a beautiful colored map, two full-page 
pictures, the text of the International lessons, notes and questions, home readings, parallel 
passages, Bible dictionary pages, a quarterly review, a responsive review exercise, an order of 
service, a thanksgiving service, and eight pages of appropriate music. 
is worth the price of the whole book. The Quarterly wiil be sent by mail at the following rates : 
Single copy, one year (four numbers), 20 cents; 100 copies, one year, 20 dollars; single 
copies (one quarter), 5 cents each ; 200 copies or over to one address, for one school, 18 dollars 
per hundred, a year; 400 copies or over to one address, for one school, 16 dollars per hundred 
a year. No charge for postage. Subscriptions are taken for three or six months ‘at the yearly 
rate. A specimen copy will be sent free to any superintendent or teacher requesting it. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St, Phila. 
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The colored map alone 








For 
For 
For 
For 
For 
For 
For 
For 
For 
For 
For 
For 


52 Bromfield Street. 


Teachers’ Bibles, - 
Sunday-school Libraries, 
Lesson Helps, 

Singing Books, 

Wall Maps, 

S. S. Concert Exercises, 
Picture Papers, 

Reward Cards, 
Temperance Literature, 
Ministers’ Helps, 
Superintendents’ Helps, 
Teachers’ Helps, 


HOWARD GANNETT, 


Boston, Mass. 











With additions by REV. 


2 begins Sept. 8, 1880. Can 
South ss, (a8 the thoroughness and h 
will be op every term. 


gh sta 





~~ EVERY BIBLE STUDENT SHOULD PROCURE AT ONCE 
HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE 


OLD TESTAMENT, 


BY THE 
REV. G. RAWLINSON, M. A., Camden Professor of Ancient History of Oxford, 


HORATIO B. HACKETT, D.D, 


A NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION HAS JUST BEEN ISSUED. WILL BE FOUND A GREA 
HELP TO THE STUDY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. ° yg 


1 Vol. 12mo., 237 pages, cloth, $1.00. Mailed post-paid on reeeipt of price, by the publishers, 
HENRY A. SUMNER & COMPANY, Lakeside Building, Chicago. 


CHARLOTTE FEMALE INSTITUTE. 


e eet testimonials from the first teachers and ote in the 
ard of instruction. Music and Art specialties. 
Address the Principal, 





Cooking 
Rev. WM. BR. ATHINSON, epee, 1 wm. c; 





TO THE OCEAN! 


gree 3d Ave. & Kingsley St., Asbury Park, N, J, 

rs. M. D. Cahill, having purchased the CAHILL 
HOUSE. will Seogety 2 June 10, 1880. The house is 
surrounded by w and bi ps, and has 
been elegantly furnished a t,, each bedroom 
having spring gas, etc. Itis only two minutes 
walk from the beach and popular bathing grounds. 
The comfort and pleasure of the guests will be care- 
fully studied. A coach will meet every train, and 
convey the guests to the house, free of charge. Please 
hand checks to my coachman, who will see that bag- 
gage is delivered without delay. Having added many 
new attractions, the 2 coming season will even more 
successful than the last, Carriages to hire. Bath-rooms 
and Dathing-eatie” Also laundry connected with the 
House. Boats on each lake, for the | pleasure of guests, 
free. Private we use of goeets having their own 
horses, Rooms may be information ob- 
tained: of Mrs. M. D. Cahill, SaArch St. Philadelphia, 
where her large double house, faves th ley roca) rooms,) is 
open all the year for permanent an 


KEEP COIO:L! 
WATKINS’ FAN ATTACHMENT. 
Ho eee to any SEWING MACHIN NE will not 

cool. 


Will keep away files a me and 
Nickel-pia oan 
of price. $2.00. 














ag hands and face perfect! 

_—= on rece, 
KINe. Harrison Ave., Boston, a Niend 1 - 
circulars. S@” AGENTS WANTED. RIGHTS FOR SALE. 





GOOD ORGANI 
GooD ‘or uve tm Sanday » adical- 


bg tay 4 


Do able Reed, eotave, 6 
Grgaa for only hae 
802 Broadway, York, N, 


ECONOMY WASHER CUTTER, 


(Pat. J 16, 1879.) 
Cuts washers of leather or rubber 
for carriages, wagons, mowing 
mach « ete.. from 4 to 4 inches 
in diameic entirely finished by 
one turn of hand. Simple, 
strong, always rea for use. The 
knives are of saw-blau: steel. Cut- 
ters also made for brace. State 
which is wanted. Sent by mail 
ese to any address, on receipt 

cents. 


ot 
Libera) discounts to agents. 
WILLARD BROS. & BARTLEY, 
CLEVELAND. 


OR Price List of best INVALID OH AIRS, address, 
with green starap, VT. N. W - Springfield, vt. 





Si8 ath A, & CO. 





EDUCATIONA.. 


1sS ANABLBE'S BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL, for Flee Bed, Ladies, will re-open Sep- 
tember 15, O80 Pin Philadelphia. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 

FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
For cireulars Apply 10 Tie ANNIE oun, 
For ciroulars apply a 


Piapiney’ s Agency for 
Schools and Teachers 
Intreduces to Schools and Mine superior Ameri- 
struction. ‘The “Ind = fst task issu iain Teach. 
n. e “ Index,” contains - 
ers’ Bulletin, int ot School Properties for Sale or to 
other valuable information. Furnished 


imey’s School yo eg! ry oe, Paes 


Parents’ Edition, or special ca 
on our list. free at office. or mailed r powtawe, 6 cents. 
WORTH PINCK EY 
(T.) Domestic Building. cor. 14 St. & B’way, N. Y. City, 
Ho™ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
4085 Cheatnut Street, Philadelphia. 
a h education. Refers by 
pecmienee to Clay Trumball, Editor of The Sun- 
y School Times, and Rev. 8. W. Dana, 4001 Pine 





reulars, address, 
 BOGARDUS. §, Principal, 


M APLEWoop MUSIC SEMINARY, “for “Young 
Ladies. Established 1863. A thorodgh Ore per 

conrse, with lectures and recitals weekly 

academical year. (Pupils an enter at um vetinte) 

For cataloenes address PROF. D 8 Babcock, Bas 

Hie ate Conn. 


(KETTSTOWN (N. J.) INSTITUTE. Rev. 
“Seo. H. Whitney, D.D., President. Best building 
ot its class. Terms low. Ladies’ college. College pre- 
paratory for young men. Music, Art, Commerciai 
Branches. Don’t fall to send for catalogue. 


C= ESTNUT STREET SEMINARY. 

ae BONNEY and Miss DILLAY&, Principals. 

is oldest and largest Boarding and Day School in 

Philadel 4 will commence its Thirty-first year at 
5 CH NUT STREET, September 22d. 


S ORGENTER AGADEM Y, WORCESTER, MASS. 
wo Mae the beat of instruction in two depart- 








Ald. vary to $50 rding to 
need, varying tro PY } Fo of application big] men 
wanting a liberal education are requested, whatever 


their a to Po 9 WORTH, 


AVERFORD ay LEGF, Haverford College P.O., 
Pa. Thomas Chase, LL.D., President. Nine 
miles from Philadelphia. Under care of Society of 
Friends. Classical and Scientific Courses. For circu- 
lars address Professor Allen C. Thomas . Prefect, 


cra ILLISTON SEMINARY, 


N , MASS, prepares boys for glee 
colleges re scientific schools, Tuition, * 
®aweek. Free tuition to needy an deserving 
ae Fall term will n Sept. 9, 1880. For 
containi fall information, 
a A PAIRBA NKS, Pu. D., Principal. 


THE: CURTIS SCHOOL, Bethlehem, Ct. 


& girl = ted in the best manner under the 
refining in hae or a pete home, and the 

of ers who share these en} “poy or with her daily, 
at this school. We aim to lay the foundations of the 
truest culture; we use no forging, one no 
ness, Only 12 pupils received. rite for circular. 

















OTTERBEIN UNIVERSITY 
Admits both sexes. Nosaloon temptations. Instruc- 
tion eseq h. Oontretty located. Tuition only $30 
a Bas all term August ll. Address, President 

THOMPSON, D.D., Westerville, Ohio. — 


ITTENHOUSE ACADEMY, 
N. E. Corner Chestnut and BE hteenth Sts., Phila. 
FL ke preparation for co and business. 


classes for young boys ext term Vo 
Ret 1 a | for tresar I x B. K. LUDWIG, 


i VORMAL "AND COMMERCIAL INSTITUTE. 

A p'easa. lace to spend the summer vacation 
with or Rithout nstruction. Elocut on, Commercial, 
or Scientific branches may be pursued under able 
teachers. Send 2 circular to 
. P, DAVIDSON, Salem, N. J. 

9 PAYS A BOARD a TUITION ONE 

_ school vear in Dr, RRING’S MILI- 
TARY BOARDING SCHOOL, POUGHK REPsI KE, 
N.Y. While terms are low, the schoo! is of the 
grade, Send for circulars with references. 


SIGLAR’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


tate ley toy 
Select Boarding School for 35 aoe. Fits to take 
ue py = rank at Yale ‘and Williams. For circulars 
Add HENRY W. SiGLAR, M.A. (Yale). 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY 


N. Y., 
A thorough coing. a wid Roammeae school for boys, 
combining Stady, Military Drill. and Bec 
tion in due proportion. Descriptive Pamphiet, with 
Chart of Requisitions for Colleg+ admission, sept on re- 
ceipt . cents postage. OTIS BISBEE, A.M., Prin. 


Iss 8S. GIBSON’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, 1519 Walnut St., Phila., will reopen for 
the Fall Session September 15. Home pupils limited. 


Illinois College and Whipple Academy. 


Classical, ecient. and Preparatory Courses. Stand- 
ard high. Tuition and expenses very low. Address 


Professor R. C. CRAMPTON, Jacksonville, Ll. 


“SUMMER HOT AND SWEATY. 
Celluloid Collars and Cuffs warranted. Do not wilt 
when sotled, easily cleaned witb water and towel. All 
sizes and styies for Gents and ies. Standing col- 
lars 2ic., Turn-down collar 40c., Cuffs Sc. per pair. 
Sent anywhere in the United States on receipt of price. 
'sDitman’s Celluloid Depot, 2 Barclay Street, corner 
Broadway, N York, — 








— $1000, REWARD, 


For any washing machine that will wash cleaner, quick. 


than the 
. patent 
It is the meee is 
essay, e000 
MALE rs 


er. with less labor and wear and tear of clothe 
ROBBINS FAMI! Y WASHER AND BLEACHE 
ed Oct. 3.1871. No rubbing required. 
the world, and cannot get out of 
4euett WANTED, BOTH 
FEMALE, Send for descri 





coer A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER. 


circulars and test? 
monials. Price 
BL 


$3.50. 
SsELL MANUFA TURING CO., 
BARCLAY S5T., NEW YOR 
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THE PY ADAY SCHOOL TIMES. 








" PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE sumpay SCHOOL TIMES. Published weekly 
at the to pani 5 onan which include postage. 


From 1 to 9 copies. ae each. 
~ 10 10.19 copies to one address.........00 | « 
2 copies or more to one addrens......ccesce ios ad 











subscriptions. 
bers Banking to b to have the directio 
should be careful to name not only the post- 


office to w h they wish I poy Seoadle Be KB 4 
which it has All addresses should inclade 
both county and yy 
Any person writing to renew either a {use or club 
subscription, in connection with which has 
ot re bee the pebtisher will please 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ PAPER. p cen’ ee pas vent rit 


is paper is designed to su 
hele in the line of ners 2 fe We eab 
So ity aad wie te t, recel oft 

on 
to eubeorthers, The in, Feoelp, of tn Bric, only 
heads of departanente meeting in beparate 

tendenta, ands te in 

man dnd whe woes ccloring fae ates 


In sending your renewal to The Superintenden 
fou The Banday mann cn = given ns selive 
on 
address label on The Times. 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF LEAP. A separate leaf for 
every Sunday in 
4 copies, ‘ae mont ®, v4 
Leas than 100 co at same rate, Orders not 

for leas than ry month, iaxen 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. Contains the Les- 
— = =~ mon Sat Some. cokenee Say beautiful 


Too copies on a mualo, ete., 
00 copies one year (four Hae anertes wéedodosbdave aaa 
copy, one year is (four menenn sence 
Tod spies Three mo Kt ig quarter oenconeoss Km 
eco} les Cone quarter Blcscencte cnceperee 
les, Or over, to one address for one aeheal. 
yy per hundred. 
Copies, or over, to one address, for one school, 
tig00 per hundred. 
Subscri tions are taken for three or six monthsat the 














. GREAT BRITAIN. 
gametes eae 
Bash Ft alia ota nas nae eal es 
sold by all Pine weno ewe ee arene 
ADVERTISING RATES. 
earn ‘ine " 4 fines to to an i Inch)» enchy inser 


tion, whether for one mae Of m exce) sing % 
months of November a” December ‘i ng See 


mopins & ere bel ra circulation, colts, 
with & pressure off edvertts ve, matter A J as 

the rate will be agate line, 

ments pale 
Hw gh —— wi c 

at the Fe R, the eight issues of those 
Monts, my sy is believed 


among the ous 
Fabtoe aa wae meet. et wl Tet approval oe 


any . 

one lower Tatea than those here given, irectly 

e condition upon which he is A ad the 
te’ ne’ communion, and thereby forfeits his 


ning ® Subscriptions or Advertisements 


right to 
loch ene 
should be “addres 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestaut 8t., Philadelphia, 


MABI&, TODD & BARD. 


GOLE 
PENs. 


PENCILS, HOLDERS CASES. etc. 
isu BROADW AY, NE 
sead for Price L say : 
Dur Goods ove for catec by First-class Dealers In US 





nsists ’ © 
of THIN, Tovex < 
ERTs of - 
fs ly Colored, and 
~ Traustucent paper. Fills a 
vacancy long fel 


tion a! common window- 
A new, heat occu 


FOR THE LADIES 


t In ornamenta- 
~—e! 


tastefully beautifying their homes. It ts easily 
ra plied to Glass in Windows of Churehes, 
esidenoes, Offices, Sc. with the unique effect 
of Stained Glass. Two patterns, each 12x18, 
¢ mailed with full instructions, &., 
50 Cents, Tilastrated, colored + 
te. is and = ulars, Full “na 3 
> are of 7 op awe r and ot 
era Tee. 
nome Agen tsWanted, ones 
4, 717 sans0™ 





In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
tisement in The Susjijey School Times. 








-/ HOW TO INTRODUCE THE SUNDAY: SCHOOL TIMES 70 FRENDS 





FILL THIS OUT AND MAIL IT. 





Joun D. WATTLES, 725 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


A reader of The Sunday School Times would like to have the person named below receive 
the paper for three months on trial, and encloses herein 25 eents to pay for the same, according 


to your offer to new subscribers. 


EE (o0esb odes bu nasenrpenentesesses <escaucdbabedqsudiwuseencegnsesenseueesyoedeeeesese oseece séqsesensecesooace: esensee? 

Poet Offices .pocarseoesqrayennncpaceosonce as eackodbbep -edeekec are tS ved occ chossiontogin pend rereiy enoesh} dann ine 

Oounty.......+ VAR Recdebocdste Ud Bee hie iudecloudhsconstounescctbiseccocetecceecasedocors Weesvevsboebececsedt * 

BIRIES occ ccgqecccocceces Ogccgccgcqsoncovepocccccovesegcess cediaseonnnescepennepersss yarbasere apne eeepannnt ep sccceaeccnagees 
a (This blank for use only by American subscribers.) 

camer anne anr ers er wm —~ 














BICLOW & MAIN’S 
New Sunday-school Song Book, 


“GOOD AS GOLD” 


GIVES UNIVERSAL SATISFACTION. 





Considered by many the BEST BOOK by the popular 
authors, Lowry and Doane. 


Try Tt! | pata cu receipe of 28 ct. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
73 Randolph Street, | 76 East Ninth Street, 
+ CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


176 


Pages of the choicest 
Music for Sunday 
Schools, Prayer 
and Praise Meet- 
ings, and a fine 
selection of 
Metre Tunes 
for Church 































CLERGY- 
MEN, Sv- 
PERINTEN- 
DENTs & SUN- 


the best MUSIC 
BOOK ever published. 
Contains 176 pages of the 
choicest music, including 
an elementary department 
on “Theory of Music” by J. H. 
Kurzenknabe, besides contribu- 
tions from over 600f the best Hymn 
and Music writersin the land. Sin- 
gle copy 35c,—$3.60 per dozen—$30. per 
100. CRIDER & BROTHER, 
Publishers, YORK, PA. 


FOUNT« BLESSING 


By R. G. STAPLES, as of esaeg Echoes) now ready. 


Schoots, Family 

=| BEST Worshipy Prayer Meet- 
ings, Anniversaries and 

General Beercise. 1s full of 

pn new and popular tunes. Sure 
to please, Sample pages free. 




















Price, goc. $3.00 per doz. 
CENTRAL Boox CONCERN, 
Chicago.1)1., or Cincinnati, O. 


My Mother’ 8 Wetding Rin 


fears Side.—New sacred song, by by W, ae Farlynne. 
cts. ts at Eve, by Shannon. e@ prettiest 

arene in print. 60 cts. ratic French Lancers.— 

Porter. cts. General Gran elcdm. 

—Delaney. 40 cts. Colo —J. 

cts. Any plece of Music ic mailed on ‘er az of price. 


1113 Chesinuy Birests sIphia, Pa. 


AGENTS | WANTED 
THE OBJECT TEACHING BIBLE 


The best Bible we 5 have ever seen. We bought one 
several months really think tt is worth double 
itscost. The children n will Jove it, and es everlast- 
ing impressions from it — Wesleyan Christian Advocate. 

The illustrations give force to the letter of the word, 
and must inet, . > be Seesviog ~ truths. It 
su rpaene Nee, ng +4 - George But- 








ocekedel of a copy of this magnificent work 
ne to be 2. Sk ee treasure of every 
ought | Sunderland, ., Washington, D.C. 
Having @ copy in my own meses. I can testify to its 
great excellen and the peculiar fasciuation with 
which it draws the children to the Book of books.— 
Rev. KE. P. Goodwin, * 
We have hundreds of recommendations from tenting 
men all over the country. Send tor circular and 
ticulars. Give age, experience, and territory wan 


Send this. W. J, HOLLAND, Springfield, Mass, fix 


> a... 


Wie AY 
ITTOS 


nach EMBLEMS ETC 





For Anniversaries, Concerts, Church Festivals and 
other oceasions. Address 
HOWARD GANNETT, 
52 Bromfield 8t., Boston. 


LIFE AND HEALTH. 


A pepuias journal of Health and Sanitary Science. 
Teac n areas and bow & to be weil 


hes how sor 
in body and m a volume. Samples free. 
t. Berka 


Address T. F. HICKS. Mb * Vinemont, Co., 
GET Richtee figben mes si Ma 
Cook's & BISSELL, Cleveland, 


0. 
e 





Recent S. S. Publications. 


A RARE PIECE OF WORK. 1l6mo... «++ $1 00 





L TOO L 
HE Mistiess ¢ OF THE HOUSE” iémo._ 
Y RAT POPLAR ROW. Vom oan 
HUBBELL'SS. 8. LIBRARY RECORD. 
HU wi 4L’S 8. S. TREASURE RS CASH’ ‘AG. 
co 4to 


Crowell’s Cheap Sunday-school. Library, No. 6. 
Fifty Volumes. 16mo. Reduced from $57.85 to $29.00. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL, 
744 Broadway, New York. : 
The CHEAPEST anp BEST COMMEN- 
TARY on tHE WHOLE BIBLE, 1n 
OnE VOLUME, FOR $3.50 


THE PORTABLE COMMENTARY, 


by Jamieson, Fausset & Brown. 


Crown 8vo. 1421 pp. Cloth, red, 


THOM4S AS Y. CROW ELL, 744 1 wep, New York. 


Tue CHEAPEST anv BEST Epirion 
or SHAKESPEARE Compete 
In OnE VoLuME, FoR $1.00. 


pet teat pe ee 
RSs3s 


eee ees cee ne sete e tee weeecens som eee 





“CROWELL’S. EDITION,” reprinted 
from the Globe edition, with Glossary, Index 
to Familiar Passages, and Index to the Char- 
acters in each Play. 





This edition is indispensable for cross peteence, | its 
line nambers being used in Schmidt’s Lexicon, Ab- 
—_ 8 a a. 204 by the ority of recent edi- 


critics, yolum 0, 1097 pp. Cloth, 
Hain edge, $00: aie raise tt 1 eh 
THOMAS Y. GROWELL, 
744 Broadway, New York. 


GENESIS 
NEW TRANSLATION. 
WITH COPIOUS NOTES. 


By T. J. CONANT, D.D. 
8vo, Cloth. 2235 pages. Only 75 cents. 


“One of the most complete and satisfactor expe 
sitions we have ever read.” (National Baptist.) a 
model of clear and simple English notes to 
Very learned without the show of learning.” (New 
York Times.) ‘“* Quite unrivaled by any her English 
version for its ined in representing the Hebrew 
text.” (Evenin 

An aes help. for every teacher of the Jnter- 
national Lessons from July to a 

Address B OBTT EERE, Sosre 

4a hestnut ‘Street, Phila. 


“HOW MUCH BETTER 


IT IS, DURING THIS HOT SUMMER SEASON, 
TO EAT SUBSTANTIAL GRAIN Foop, 
IN PLACE OF BLOOD-HEATING 
MEATS,” 


So said a gentleman who uses largely our Wheatena 
and other prepared Foods. And, reader, wasn’t he 
right? Seud stamp for 16-page book. 

CHAS. H. HOYT & SON, 
472 Greenwich Street, New York. 
r Foods can be had from the pollgwies ver Parties 
OTHOS. CLARK, 276 Main Street, en 
H. & N. GILCHRIST, Oswego, N. ane 
i ‘BROWN & SON, Conngautville, Pa 


HOME-MADE TUaKISH RUGS. 


This beautiful and fancy work has become so’ gene- 
ral that we are filling maul-orders to every state in the 
Union. Wesend by mail, postage paid, on receipt of 
one dollar, a large pattern, stamped in colors on Lon 
lap, with beok and directions for mak Send 
stamn for cirenlar. Agents wanted. TURK 3H RUG 
PATTERN CO,, 339 Sixth Ave., New York. 





wntnew. Rortetincts — 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL 
ek CARDS FOR SUNDAY AND DAY 
OOLS. Prices to suit the times—over 500 kinds 
ng Motto Reward 


= designs—com, 
—Seripture Text timent Cards— Bible Verse 
Cc Desire = Cards. 
TEACHERS price list EDUCATIONAL CA ROS 
SENT FREE B RD 


ey Ban my J. H. BUFFO 
5 te Publishers of Novelties in Fine Arts, 141 to 147 
Frank Boston, Mass. 





wei cauterca and Slides wanted. 
Magic Lanterns and Slides for sale. 

Illustrated catalogue, 150 pp., and Lecture, ! 
heo. J. Harbach, 809 


St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








y .for private 
“pabile use, 








WORTH REPEATING. 


IN THE LONG RUN. 


(Ella Wheeler, in The Advance.] 





In the long run Fame finds deserving man ; 

The lucky wight may my ~s for a day, 
But in g time true merit leads the van, 

And vain pretense, unnoticed, goes its way. 
There is no Chance, no Destiny, no Fate, 

But Fortune smiles on those who work and 

wait, 
In the long run. 

In the long run all goodly sorrow pays, 

There is no better thing than righteous pain, 
The sleepless nights, the awful thorn-crowned 


Bring are reward to tortured soul and brain. 
Unmeaning joys enervate in the end, 
But sorrow yields a glorious div idend 
In the long run. 


In the long run all hidden things are known, 
The eye of Truth will penetrate the night, 
And good or ill, thy secret shall be known, 
However well ’tis guarded from the light. 
All the unspoken motives of the breast 
Are fathomed by the years and stand confessed 
In the long run. 


In the long run all love is paid by love, 
Tho’ undervalued by the hearts of earth ; 
The great eternal Government above 
Keeps strict account and will redeem its 
work. 
Give thy love freely ; do not count the cost ; 
So —e thing was never lost * 


he long run. 


THE RHETORIC OF THE 
SACRED WRITERS. 
(From an address by the Rey. Dr. Thomas Armitage. | 


While each of the sacred writers had a 
rhetoric peculiarly his own, the Holy 
Spirit is marked by no particular rhetori- 
cal form of utterance; and therefore he 
can make use of all theirs. If he has any 
individuality in this respect, will some one 
tell us what it is? Now, what is style 
in literary composition? It is that char- 
acteristic method of selecting words and 
putting sentences together, which stamps 
theauthor’s productions with the influences 
of his habits, his condition in society, his 
peculiar form of education, the circum- 
stances which tinge his views, his reason- 
ing, his experience, and which leave upon 
his works the influences of his imagina- 
tion and genius. These give you his men- 
tal and moral physiognomy, and make up 
his style. But God is free to act with or 
without these fixed laws. He has no 
habits, no education, no surroundings, no 
experience. No circumstances tinge his 
views, his reasonings, nor has he any 
idiosyncrasies of speech, because he has 
no mother-tongue through which he ex- 
presses his attributes of character, nor 
does he leave the finger-mark of native 
genius upon his literary fabrics. It is a 
oe fallacy, then, to suppose that uni- 
ormity of verbal style must have marked 
his authorship in the Bible had he selected 
its words, No. As the author of all 
styles he uses them all at his pleasure, 
after first clothing his servants with them 
as he will. He bestows all the powers of 
mental individuality upon his instruments 
for writing the Scriptures, and then uses 
their forces as he will to express his own 
mind by all their various powers and 
habits. Take an illustration from his 
forces in nature, 

In any given department of vegetable 
life, there may be but one genus, but you 
can classify its members into a thousand 

ves. For example, examine the family 

of bulbous roots. By the combined em- 
a oe of the same elements, heat, air, 
moisture, electricity, light, all acting 
ther upon their organs, you have the 
tulip, the pes 8 the crocus, and the 
vast family of lilies. These come in 
every shape of cup, and shade of color, 
and you can assign the difference to no 
cause whatever, either of natural chemistry 
or diligent culture. It is exclusively at- 
tributable to the infinite variety of styles 
which the mind of God devises for the 
adornment of flowers. And so, in the 
various books of the one Bible, his mind is 
seen in the infinite variety of expression 
which dictates the wording of every writer. 
One has pungently said, *‘ There is as great 
a difference between John’s Gospel and the 
Book of Chronicles as between a man’s 
brain and the hair of his head ; neverthe- 
leas, the life of the body is as truly in the 
hair as in the brain.” I cannot tell how 
the'Spirit suggested words to the sacred 
writers, but 1 can tell this, quite ag well as 
a other man can tell me how he sug- 
their thoughts. And if diversity of 

z proves that he did not choose 
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their words, then diversity of idea proves 
that he did not dictate their thoughts : for 
their thoughts vary quite as much as their 
language. In each case, the one is fitted 
to the other with a marvelousness of 
design which shows the thought and ex- 
pression to rise in one common source. In 
fact, sometimes the same writer uses en- 
tirely different styles in his different books. 
Note, for example, the wide diversity be- 
tween John’s Gospel, his Epistles, and the 
Apocalypse. His diction in the Gospel is 
far higher than in the Apocalypse, and in- 
dicates a higher literary culture than that 
which runs through his Epistles. In the 
Gospel he gives a finished revelation of 
Christ in the flesh, in the Apocalypse he 
reveals him in the holy mount. This is an 
emblematic panorama of the entire pro- 
phetic books, making each image a watch- 
word to some great truth, which hangs on 


the running thread of Old Testament 


beauty and strength. And so the dress of 
the whole book is peculiar, so peculiar that 
some interpreters of note have seen in it 
the arbitrary outline of the Roman or 
Greek drama, with its scenes, acts, pro- 
logue, epilogue, and other parts of tragedy ! 
Yet, it is clear that he carefully avoided.all 
such analogies, while the method, historical 
declarations, and some dogmatical ideas, are 
unparalleled i in their peculiarities. While 
in the Gospel and Epistles of John you 
find no imagination, the Apocalyse treats 
of ideal subjects, which have no connection 
with the biography of Jesus, yet the au- 
thor is just as much at home in poetic 
license and imaginative picture as in his 
wonderful narrative. If he can handle 
grotesque imagery, obscure symbols and 
unnatural phantoms, which throw both 
ideas and descriptions into an admixture of 
disorder, with the same easy simplicity of 
words that mark his other writings, we 
must claim that his whole rhetoric finds its 
real authorship iti the Holy Spirit. 














TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 
The —- Seltzer Water, tora hundred years or 


Has been n held 0 of all Earth’s fountains the most potent 


But war across the ocean this boon of Nature bring 
When thesick man in his chamber can extemporize 


Thebottled Selteor Water—so our Nn ban 
rere — half its healing virtues, and turns vagal & on 


way; 
while TARBANT’ 8 RARE APERIENT, from a Powder 
changed to foam, 
Is an . nstantaneons Seltzer Spring in every sufferer’s 
ome, 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


yELGIN WATCHES, 





Chains, om sent ND 
rite for algae © aTe ARD. AMET 
ICAN WATC co., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


GREAT WESTERN 






GUN, MARKS, 


Send ip for Catalogue. 
Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers, sent. 0. d, for examination. 


BOOTS BY MAI eee bat antre charac. All 


than 
their locality affords can re from me key men, 
women, or children) If not satisfied, return them. 
Fine boota a specialty Ee Palmer Portland, Me, 








ie Reduction in Price. 
| Paper Covers . . 35 cents. 
Cloth “ a: Se 


Address 
HOWARD GANNETT, 
¥| 52 Bromfield St., Boston. 


ON ONE ‘LEAF. 


An Order of Service. 
Opening Hymns. 
A Quarterly Review. 


A Responsive Review E xercise | 


The above are taken from The Scholars’ 
Quarterly for the present quarter, and are 
printed on one leaf. They can be used in any 
school. Price, 75 cents per hundred copies. 
Sent by mail without cost of postage to the 
purchaser. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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SiyFANTS 


AND 





yvaLlDS 


Has been manufactured in this country for ten years, and all orders for both the United 
States and Canadas are filled by WOOLRICH & CO., whose name appears on every 
label. It isnot, therefore,an imported article. Its use, however, for 20 yearsin England 
and 10 years in America shows its standard worth. Ridge’s Food is NOT a medicine, 
but a highly nutritious, and because a COOKED FOOD, easily assimilated. Take no 
new untried preparation because offered at a cheap price, when Ridge’s Food can be 
obtained from all i Druggists at 35 cents ar at 35 cents and upwards. 
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pFh INGERS - TRANSFER DESIGNS 


ERNATIONAL 2! SU NDAY SCHOO: f 


Srratrint. “ 
BLACKBOARD AND CRAYON 


2SSo 


SNS 
SENT FREE. me 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. 


PROVIDENCE LitHoGRAPH CO, ENE.) 





~ SPECTACLES 


THAT WILL SUIT ALL SIGHTS. Send 


be conv! 
; eet. & J. BECK, 


Manufacturing Optician 


1016 Chestnut Street. — Philadelphia, Pa. 







1S THE ONLY PERFECT ~~ 
fO®? MOTHERS M. ~ wy 
ALL PHYSICIANS RECOMMEND /T. 
ALL ODRUGG/STS & GROCERS SELL /T. 

3Oan0 75 CENTS. 
T METCALF & Co. BOSTON. 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET FREE. 





three 
stamps for an Illustrated Catalogue of 150 pages and 


J.&R. Lamb. 59 CarmineSt., N. “Yi 
7 ARTISTIC BANNERS 


in colors and gold on sik, 











Heraldic Devices, Symbols, ke, 





Send for Handbook by mail with 
sull information to 56 Carmine Street- 
. BR. GEISSLER, 
CHURCH FURNISHER. 
Silk Sunday-school Banners. 








The Best Made, — ee 2s, ae 
Puvprrs, Com on Ta AB 
» CHATES. 35 Bleecker St., N. Y. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Bells of Pure Co) ‘Alamo, Pare, for we Bg 


t Free. 
VANDUZEN 6 TIFT. Tat ncinnati, O. 


_Clinton H. Meneely Bell Company, 











INDEXICAL SILVER SOAP 


Made expressly tor a and polishing Silver and 

Plated Ware, and for cleaning Window Glass, 

Marble, Tin, etc. It is mach m more convenient and effec. 

tive than plate powders, and may be — even by inex- 
nee elp ——_ ae safe ph as it contains noth- 

g that can njure the finest plate or jew 

oe Poven the ay bien skin. It is far superior 

any other Soap for cleaning fine House Paint, Statu- 

Po etc. ms everywhere. Madeonly by ROBINSON 

& CO., Winthrop Square, Boston. 


BARLOW’S Tue Famity Was BLUE. 


For Sale by Grocers. 





INDIGO BLUF 25s x. Scoond Street, Phlia. Ps. 


~ ESTABLISHED 1354. 


PENN ROOFING COMPANY. 





of the thickest rooft 


Man Two 
and Three-Piy Felts, Granite Roofin Liner “Lining. 
Sheathings of all kinds. Send for I> les and Cir- 
cular. PENN ROOFING COMPANY, 107 South 


Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Kstabt shed 1853, 
KEYSTONE Siate and Soapstone Works. 





Of the latest : and most beautiful Geclete, col all - 
Slate and Seepatone Work on band or mat le to order. 
JOSEPH S. MILLER, Manufacturer. 

Office and Salesroom : 1210 Ridge Avenue. 


Factory: 1211 & 1213 Spring Garden St. , Philada, 
Send for jtlustrated Catalogue and Price-List. 


STATEN ISLAND 
“| Fancy Dyeing Establishment, 


Office, 5 and 7 John Street, New York. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 1199 Broadway, near 29th St., New 
York: 47 N. 8th St., Philadelphia; 279 Fulton St.. cor- 
ner Tillary, Brooklyn; 110 West Baltimore St., Balti- 
more. 

Dye, Clean, and Refinish all kinds of Ladies’ Dresses, 
shawls, Velvets, Cloaks, etc. 
Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Mantillas, etc., 
Cleaned without Rippir 
Gentlemen’s Garments Cleaned or Dyed without Rip. 
ping. Lace Curtains and Window Shades Cleaned. 
| Crape Veilk Dyed and Refinished. 


GOODS RECEIVED & RETURNED BY EXPRESS. 
BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO. 
NEEDLES oitesar sent re 
Ctreular oaer free 
for ene three-cent soe wy 
NEEDLE CO. ,22 & 24 4th Ave., N. ¥. 


OSn=. 


teg.Cum* d,JOc I 100. =|§2 
P.F.Van Loe ane Naasnu St. 
LADIES Sian itis he 


"Bend for @ sample copy of the Scholar’s Quarterly. 


LibraryNumbers. 





zim their own —— ortown 
Neg Co.,; Waltham, Mass, — 





rs to Meneely & Kimberly, Beu1 FounpERs, 
[1 N. Y., manufacture a superior quality of Bellis. 
Special attention given 4 Lg _ ils. aa” Cata- 
logues sent free to parties 


THE GREAT CHURSH _ LIGHT. 


FRINK’S PATENT REFLECTORS, 

Give the MOST POWERFUL, the SOFTEST, 
CHEAPEST, and the BEST Light known for 
Churches, Stores, Show Windows, Parlors, Banks, 
Offices, Picture Galleries, Theatres, Depots, etc. New 
and elegant d signs. 

Bend size of room. Get circular and estimate. 

A libera: discount to churches and the trade. 


I. P. FRLNK. 551 Peari Street. New York. 





For 1 marking 9 any “fabric with a 
common ithout a prepa- 
ration. Eatablished ed 50 years. es 
now larger than ever. Ask also for 
Payson's Combination. Received 


and Diploma at Centen- 
Exhibition. 
Sold b 
News 


all D its, Stationers, 
mts and Fancy Goods 





THIS NEW 








yx Has a Pad differing. from all 
=a others, is cup-shape, with —_ 
Adjustin Ball in center, ada 
itself to all positions of the aie 
f while the bail in the cup holds 
the rupture just as a person 
would with the finger. With light pressure the Hernia 
is held securely day and night, and a radical cure cer- 
tain. It is easy, durable, and cheap. Sent by mail. 
Circulars free. Exgleston Truss Co., Chicago, Lil. 








FORSEEDING ANDE 
FROM All FrRiyy 


EVERY AMILY NEEDS ONE. 


RACTING JUICE 
AN{ BE RRIES. 


SEW FOR 


LCRARLOGHE F REE. 

ENTERPRISE MANUF. ¢° 
PHILA DELPHIA ; 
FOR SALE BY 

THE HARDWARE TRADE. 





In ordermng goods, or in making inquury con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 





in The Sunday School Times. 


LARGEST STOCK IN THE CITY. 
THE HENRY F. MILLER 


Grand, Parlor Grand, U pright, _ and 
Patent Pedal Uprigh 


Used by all the great artists. Thtpeneite recom- 
mended by the Musical Profession. 
PRONOUNCED THE Bust PIANO OF THE Day. 





The Linderman & Sons’ Pianos 
mpare with the best in Market. 
Their cxcLoiD PIANO is a wonderful and im 


It substitutes a Parlor Grand. 


The Palace Organ 


Has no superior in tone and workmanship. 
For sale only by 


C. J. HEPPE, 


PIANO AND ORGAN DEPOT, 
Oorner Sixth and Thompsdh Streets, Philadelphia. 


HOOK & HASTINGS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1827. 


fe oy of the Grand for the Cincinnati 

usic Hall; the po Centennial Organ ; the 

— Organ in Plymouth Chuseh, Brooklyn; and of 
nearly 1000 other 


CHURCH ORGANS 


for every part of the country. 

We invite attention to our new styles of PARLOR 
ORGAN (of pipes only) at prices varying from #400 to 
$1,000, and upwards. 

MUSIC COMMITTEES, ORGANISTS, and others, 
are invited to apply to us direct for all information 
connected with our art. DESCRIPTIVE CIRCU- 

ARS sifications furnished on Sry 

Second-ha. Organs in great varieiy for sale at bar- 
gains to purchasers, 


_17-STOP ORGANS 


Sub-bass & Oct. Coupler, boxed & shipped only $97.75 
New Pianos $195 to $1,600. Before you bry an instra- 
ment be sure to see my aaa offer —— 
free. Address DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
e Insurance 


portant invention. 


O., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Team? 1825. 
CAPITAL, Saw D ASSETS, $2,011, 112.11 
JOH ——— t. 


PEROWELL, Sec 
youn L. THOMSON, Ass't 


. retary. 


HOVER’s MANUSCRIPT 
WRITING PAPER, (Patented. ) 
Giwes 


duces at once Are: ER o MinUseRIee. 


For Sale by the Principal Stationers, or 
H. L. LIPMAN, 61 3S. POURTH ST., PHTLADA, 
Nete, Sermon, and Ledger Papers, ge. 








COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 
A practical road machine. Indorsed 
by the medical profession as the 
most heaith{nl of outdoor sports. 1t 
augmen's three-fold the locomotive 
power of any ordinary man. Send 
Be. stamp for 24 page catalogue, with 
e list: or, 10c. for catalogue, price 
ist, and Bieye’ ling World, 
THE POPE M’F'G CO. 
94 Summer Street. Boston, Mass. 





SHUTES TIME Sv 
S.S.LIBRARY Rit bord 


A superintendent writes: My librarian and one as 
sistant say, 








PRICE, $1.50. 


HOWARD GANNETT. 
52 Bromfield St., Boston 


Address, 





USE A BINDER. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of 


The Sunday School Times in good condition, 


and have them at hand for reference, should 
use a binder. We can send by mail, postage 
paid, a strong, plain binder for $1.00, or a 
handsome one, half leather, for $1.50. These 
binders have been made expressly for The 


Sunday School Times, and are of the best 


manufacture. The papers can be placed in 
the binder week by week, thus keeping the 
file complete. 


JOHN 


Address, 
D. WATTLES, 
725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


Publisher, 
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MAIL-ORDER DEPARTMENT! 


This is the last announcement to the readers of THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES that we shall 
make this Summer, and we cannot help but thank the many hundreds of readers who have favored 
us with their orders, large or small, in the last six months, for their more than liberal patronage, and we 
promise them that our Mall Department is now so organized, and will be in the Fall (Providence permitting), 
that your wants will be more faithfully and promptly attended to, it taking us some little time to find out the 
right talent to fill all the positions in this Department. Very truly and respectfully, J. A. SOUTHWICK, Proprietor. 


SOUTHWICK’S COMBINATION STORE, corer tith & chestnut Sts., Philad’a. 


We have just commenced our Sem!-annual Reduction Sale, and very many of our goods are marked down much less than our regular 
prices, which were the very lowest known to the trade. 














180,000 YARDS Very choloest, and best Callooes an errimacks, Arnolds, SEND 5Oc. ROIDERED BALBRIGGAN HOSE, of a beautiful quality, soft and 
aid th the yoy ~ oie te Pacific Cretonnes ngy, unbleached, cotton. not full regular made, but just as 
for? Erk top ‘Tamise for 7 3c., and yore wie ide Piaid rlohis canbeo my 


good, and 

a) r handsome Lan- mecidened ‘down the fronts, and at the unh -of —K of lic. a 

Cheviot ¢., and Printed P raneg Cloth Glows for abe. and beautiful Combina- b rep pod be Te, worth 75c. pair. or #1. Lyd per dozen. The quantity is enormous for one purchase, but if 
, With 16 yards in a pattern, for $1.60, 


three times the quantity they would go at sach a price. 

900,000 YARDS CHOICE LAWNS at 5i<c. for neat, shean and fast colors, and no corded yard. SEND 1D 25c. 1,200 SILK UMBRELLAS in one lot, oe oy yr at fifty cents on the dollar, a beautiful 
wide lawns for 6%c., and the choice Gracia Lawns for 7%c., and the and stamp for 2-elastic Lace = tok of twilled silk, at $1.25. 1.75. and $2.00, just one-half the price 
bargain the werke ever saw in Lawns of ot eve Lisle Gloves; have been 50c. hers sell ‘hem, having bought ¢ this lot from one of the largest and most 
rich and aero . at Oe. per tes A manufacturers in the world, they s' that it was 
Seen Veeck Lane enna fi repo iin 2. bd male at ho. SEND $1.00 copie aah 4 oy > pe marderaphanden 

nest Frenc wns a and the 
We have without doubt the largest stock and finest "hdeslicn cl Vawka eves ke for white Shet- | BLACK GOODS AND BLACK ALL-WOOL CASHMERES can be bought of us to-day 
exhibited in the United States. Sc. stamp for w’ cheaper than you will bny them in the fall. We bought early in the sprin 
land Shaw!; have been $2. Bi Sabie cha ool a Ly ~~ — — ever n ht th — before, an 
%,000 YARDS MADRAS GINGHAMS and Seersuckers, fine, l5c , Madras Ginghams for 10c. al — oat aaah ons Oe oe, Loe, SEES 2 Oat We have £0t too 
on and the Celebrated Rentrew Madras Ginghams for Hage, and the very Denk SEND 25c. mony ie purse, and you shall reap the benefit if you will come 
ers at 12%¢c., im all styles, and the finest French Madras and see. then. 


imported for 250. for, White 2a | WOOLEN DRESS GOODS we will sell at almost any price. We have so many beantifal 
wore = ” goods for travelli and t them for th h a 
n r dresses. ‘ou want them for the seashore an 
60,000 YARDS BUNTINGS, in Black and Gotoes, an elegant, All-Wool Bun for 2c., and 400. daw foe mountains; some of them we fe have marked at just one-half what they 
Lace Buati A i at 20c., and Schepper rothers’ Celebrated All-Wool Lace were in the , almost every known fabric we have, and too y of 
Bunting for 46c., and a! other styles and qualities of Plain and Lace Buntings SEND 65c. themn at that. 
at prices never before known to the trade. 


and stam a, p ..-.1 brs — 4 WHITE GOODS, RAMBUDGS. LACES, &. Weare selling our 18c. White Victoria Lawn 
20,000 Y ARDS PLAID, arae AND JASPE SUMMER SILKS at 40, 45, 50, and 53%. No | Colored _ for , and @ 2c. Victoria » for 15c., and a 25c. one for 18c. and a Linen de 
n low were ever befure thought ot. Some of these silks were | >Uttons, worth $1.00. India for 25c. was 35c., and one for 3lc. was 40c., and one for 35c. was A0c., and 
Petalled te ourselves and other houses within a month at 85c. _ White Piques for 20c. was We. and for ‘Bac, was l0c.,and 3lc. was 50c., and 
SEND 75c. Hamburgs for 6c. was 10c., and 10c. was 18e., and 15c. was 25c., and for 25c. 
35,000 YARDS Lace ane bey ye 85. 99, oS Sa. © $1, $1. 16, 9.%, mt. “y wp yen | ons Gir Ghat | was 40c., and for 35c was 50c. 
; ~ ffi nek Boo RAE... meme for fpest Lace *P | MUBLINS, SHEETINGS, LINENS. SPREADS. &c. Wamsutta Muslins, 12c.; 5-4 Pep- 
ou bela dupileate ‘ hey 9 Mr : I~ 1a bi LT = a a Swit ms imported ” Gloves, perill, 12}¢c., and a yard-wide Bleached and Unbieached ‘Musia’ for 6c. 
ft eit you can't miss it to come and see them and buy them, and you , and a bang-up one for '8c., and Table Linens way off in price, and Bed Spreads 


SEND 20 and Counterpanes at less than you ever saw them. 
35,000 YARDS COLORED, PLAIN SILKS at 50, 55, 65, 75, 85, 90, *.8 m3 10, $1.25, ona $1.35. No $ 3. ULSTERS AND ad me SHAWLS are suffering the same reductions of all 
ng of Colored Silks was ever made at rifice, and the sacrifice and 25c. st mp for stom her Linen Ulsters at $1, iat: 50, eh 7a and $2 were $1.75 to $3.25, and 
hs great on our pocket, but we have got to > pall better ) “that than yards all-wool at haw — 1 $1 that were and if anybody will buy Paisley at this 
carty « _ load of care and trouble. It don’t ae what shade you want, Black or Colors; ha 


ou have no idea waa a bargain we will give you; so in 
fit you out with profit to yourself and credit to 375¢c. per yard. Black Thibet Sh: Shaw and Plaid Shawls. 

















SOUTHWICH’S COMBINATION STORE, 


Corner ELEVENTH & CHESTNUT STS., Philadelphia, Pa. 





We have received numbers of letters from ladies who have ordered small articles that we have advertised to send for 
with money and stamp, thanking us for sending the goods so satisfactorily, and stating that they did not expeet to 
receive the goods they ordered, and, if they did, they would»have, been of little value. Now, we supposed the 
very character of the paper we have advertised these items in would have been a sufficient guarantee. 
We would not think of advertising in this style in any secular paper, or paper that would take any 
kind of an advertisement, only providing it would be paid for. Our great aim in advertising 
these small items in this way is to get your first order, that you may judge of us when 4 
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TTLE CREEK MACHINERY CO. _Bavtle Oreck, Mich 


MRS.POTTS' JD 
OLD HANOLE SAD IRON 
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Is not, as ladies know, particularly attractive. 
City ladies spend wearisome hours to pur- 
chase a few articles. 
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Out-of-town customers can make their selec- 
tions without leaving their homes. This is 
made possible by the completeness of our cata- 
logues for this season. 
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FINE STATIONERY 
& ENGRAVING, 


They are so thoroughly descriptive that it 
takes five to represent our numerous de- 
partments. Either or all will be mailed free 
upon receipt of postal card, stating which COLD DETACHABLE WALNUT HANDLE, 
numbers are desired. (MAES WAXR AOACRRRNCUNSG TEENT, 

HEAT QUICKER THAN OTHER IRONS, 
RETAN BERT LONGER RESMIRE NDS MOL, 
DO NOT BURN THE HAND, DOUBLE 
No. 2.—Men’s and Boys’ Wear, Illustrated. BEST IN USE. ANDARE CH 


No. 3.—Dress Goods, Silks, and all kinds of OR ey» Oat — 2 — OO oe 0 


piece goods. HARDWARE TRADE 


No. 4.—Trimmingsand Fancy Goods, Illus- 


trated. BLATCHLEY’S 
No. 5.—Housekeeping Goods. I]lustrated. Horizontal Freezer. 
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No. 1.—Catalogue of Ladies’, Misees’ and 
Children’s Made-up Wear, Illustrated. 
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We call particular notice to our Mail De- 
partment for sending samples and goods, 
because we give the subject a great deal of 
careful study, and believe that we have 80 per- 
fectea our system as to make it really a con- 
venienee to those who cannot get just what 
they want where they live. 
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It is evident that if we can satisfactorily 
execute your written orders, we must be pre- 
pared to properly serve you should you come 
to the city to purchase 


The most Beaute Freezer in the world. Will 
Our Latest Caracocus of Band Tnstrements, s wih 180 Engravings roduce ie of the. of Ice Cream, Frozen Fruits, 


of Suita, Caps, Belts, Pompons, Pouches, Dru ore? Si ead and an) Zou We cheerfully exchange goods or refund —— etc. Se anest quality in every respect, 
Hats, Epaulets, Cap-Lamps, Stands, Outfits Ay , 
85 ‘our 


pege of Vaiyams Inrormarion for Musicians. i . N 2 x money, if articles fail to be as expected. Scud, ~~ use, aye ag ng less 
LYON & HEALY, 5&5 Monroe St... APY ' pound 


THE UNIVERSAL BATH, 


Pg eee TSA 


John Wanamaker, 


~~ on fed eee Soyo GRAND DEPOT, 
Send aad Circudare. £. ik KNOWLTON, Ann Arbor, Mich. 5 


HIRE Syme BEER PACKAGE, 25 CTS. es, > PHILADELPHIA. 


b; 
sts, or sent by m Address, © SHAS. 
Manufacturer, 315 Market Street, Philadeiphia, Pa. 
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‘Shs Gunday Sohool Times holds itself responsible for the character of the advertisements {t contains, and will refund to ite subscribers any money that they lose through fraudulent egvetuenaitein Seetanen 
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